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Four Seasons 


Barriss MILLs 


Antiseptic frost 
Hangs in air 
Silence is fractured 
By a rattling bird 


Sycamore 
And maculate birch 
Bare their sides to the cold 


White shells of houses squat 
Shored by wires — sprouting 
Slender antlers to the sky 


The morning’s melancholy beauty 
Bears lightly on the town 


II 


From April sky 

Unseasonable snow 

Drops on jonquil and tulip 

Sugars green lawns 

And pales the bent forsythia 

The cherry stands lost in a world of white 


III 


Shivering leaves 

Like showers of coins 

Or minnows flashing 

Too quick for words: 

Beauty no philosopher 

Can catch in his net of words 
No painter paint 


IV 
A scrap of paper 
Like a frightened bird 
Flutters on broken wing 
To clutch a retching tree 
That claws at nothing 
In an agony of death 


The world’s in scrambling 
Flight before the end 
Under the shell of autumn sky 


A Young Gul's Fancy 


DANIEL CURLEY 


LICE was padding barefoot 
At and forth the length of 

her apartment when she heard 
someone coming up the stairs. She 
stopped and stood listening at the 
foot of her bed, groping in the 
pocket of her long housecoat for a 
fresh cigarette. The steps on the 
stairs were quite slow, as if uncer- 
tain, and they stopped for a while 
on the second landing. Someone for 
the Blooms, she thought. She lighted 
her cigarette from a butt still smoul- 
dering in an ashtray and then sat 
on the bed and felt for her sandals 
under the edge of the India print 
that hung to the floor. 

Except for the bed on which she 
sat and a low dresser in this room, 
and except for a card table and two 
folding chairs in the front room, her 
apartment was bare. The walls were 
stained and dingy, and the ceiling 
was spotted with rain. The bathroom 
was at the head of the stairs, and 
she had to go through the hall to 
reach it. But no one else lived on the 
top floor, so that made no differ- 
ence. 

She found her sandals and put 
them on. She heard the steps in the 
hall on the second floor. Then they 
stopped again. Not far enough for 
the Blooms’ door, she thought. She 
stood up as carefully as she could 
but the floor creaked loudly. She 
stood quite still. She could see the 
dark well of the stairs through the 
open door. “Hello?” a man said. He 


took two steps in the hall down- 
stairs and stopped. 

She slipped into her sandals again 
and tiptoed hurriedly into the hall 
and quietly closed the bathroom 
door to hide a small wash she had 
hung up there to dry. “Hello?” the 
man said. 

“What is it?” she said. It was so 
dark down the stairs that she couldn’t 
see him at all. ““What is it?” She was 
trembling because she so badly 
wanted it to be something. She had 
hoped, from the first day she took 
the apartment to become a painter, 
that there would be something there 
for her, some glamor, some romance 
in the French Quarter, something 
like what should have happened— 
but somehow didn’t—that first 
night when she had dinner with 
Ken, the writer who had the first 
floor apartment on the patio. She 
couldn’t understand why nothing 
had happened. Everything was right 
for it—the excitement of the war, 
the French Quarter, their both being 
artists, even this house. 

She had often tried to imagine 
what the house must have been like 
when it was new. She could picture 
a technicolor ball in the downstairs 
rooms and a kiss in the courtyard 
near the sparkling fountain —or a 
duel up and down the winding stairs 
with bright blood puddling in the 
lower hall. And in her own drab 
rooms she was able to imagine mag- 
nificence: fabrics, woods, and costly 
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metals, oil paintings and candlelight. 
At such times she was able to forget 
the flaking paint on the walls, the 
spreading, darkening stains on the 
ceiling, and her certain knowledge 
that during the depression the house 
had been a flop house. 

She heard a faint shuffling of feet 
in the hall below her, and her eyes, 
becoming accustomed to the gloom, 
at last made out his head just at the 
foot of the stairs. His hair was so 
white in the dark, now that she saw 
it, that she thought for a wild mo- 
ment it was a ghost or a part of the 
past made manifest and come back 
to tell her — what? 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, what is it?” 

He spoke then out of the dark. 
“Do the Blooms live here?” 

“Yes. Just turn around and walk 
straight ahead in the dark there, and 
you'll bump into the door.” This 
was not what she hoped, not what 
she hoped at alli. 

“Thank you,” he said and turned 
and faded. She had strained so hard 
to hear and see and hope that her 
senses were now vacant, and she 
didn’t hear him walk away. 

She went to the front of the house 
and stood for a time at the front 
window watching the street. The 
white-haired man came out of the 
house and met the Blooms at the 
corner but apparently didn’t know 
them and passed without speaking. 
The Blooms entered the house, van- 
ished underneath. People passed the 
house, glanced at it or didn’t. There 
was no word, no glance or averted 
glance, to indicate a watcher on the 
front steps. 

Alice walked through her apart- 
ment to the back of the house. She 
went into the bathroom, climbed up 


on the john and peered on tiptoe out 
the high window down into the pa- 
tio. Ken was sitting on his doorstep 
watching a cat stalk a pigeon. The 
cat moved from under a banana leaf 
to behind a garbage can and waited. 
When the pigeon’s back was turned, 
the cat made its long run. Even 
where Alice stood at the top of the 
house, her hand over her mouth, she 
could hear the silence of the run. 
Then the pounce. Front paws on the 
body, teeth at the base of the skull. 
The pigeon didn’t even twitch. The 
cat dropped the dead bird, looked 
around as if surprised the game had 
turned out this way, picked up the 
body and retired into the rubbish- 
filled fountain under the banana tree. 

Alice dressed hurriedly and then 
snatched her wash off the rack in the 
bathroom and went down into the 
patio to hang it out. 

She walked across the patio, set 
down her pan of clothes and clothes- 
pins, and as she turned toward the 
clothesline, she faced him on the 
steps. “Oh, hello,” she said as if sur- 
prised. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Anything to see today. ”’ she said. 

“Not much,” he said, watching 
her all the time. “How about I pay 
you back the meal I owe you?” 

“You don’t get your first pay 
check until next week,” she said. 
These were the things they said to 
each other every time they met, 
things unimportant in themselves 
but necessary, like pump priming. 

“T hocked my typewriter,” he said. 
“T haven’t had time for writing since 
I’ve been at the shipyard.” 

She bent down for more clothes- 
pins. “I’m glad you’ve got money,” 
she said, “but save.it. We can take 
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another walk.” 

“Well, next week, then,” he said. 
“Perhaps we could go to Antoine’s 
or Arnaud’s then.” 

“Could you order in French?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, anyway, next week for 
sure.” She had finished hanging out 
her wash by then. “Let me leave my 
pan in your place and we can go 
right along now.” 

“Okay,” he said. He reached out 
and took the pan and set it on the 
floor behind him. 

“Let’s go to the French Market 
today,” Alice said. 

They walked slowly through the 
old streets that led down to the mar- 
ket, and they could already see mel- 
low bananas hanging like Japanese 
lanterns, bright oranges gleaming in 
pyramids, and softer colors, uniden- 
tifiable as yet but harmonious. Alice 
stopped suddenly and stopped Ken 
too by touching his arm. “What’s 
that smell?” she said. 

“Smell?” He sniffed quickly like a 
dog. “Fish,” he said. ““We’re about 
to pass the fish market.” 

“Oh,” she said but she didn’t move. 
They stood looking across the smell 
at two pasty-faced nuns nervously 
prodding the fruit — oranges and 
the more exotic fruits—and without 
looking dropping the good pieces be- 
hind them into a basket held by an 
old man, red faced, red eyed, un- 
shaven, of the type known locally as 
a sherryhead. “I thought,” Alice 
said, “‘that these were only on islands 
and you just reached —” 

The sherryhead reached and took 
a mango, behind the nuns’ backs but 
in full view of the proprietor, who 
glared but said nothing. He cut the 
mango with a switch knife, ate, then 


tossed the rind into the dirt-clogged 
gutter where it lay like an Ash Wed- 
nesday mask, then spat the stone on- 
to the pavement. 

““Let’s cross the street and try the 
other side,” Alice said. They stepped 
carefully among the slow-moving 
cars near the curb and ran among 
the trucks and busses that fired down 
the middle of the street. But as they 
reached the other side, Alice stopped 
again. ““Now what’s that this time?” 

Ken sniffed again. “Poultry,” he 
said. 

She looked back at the other side 
of the street. “Do you think if we 
crossed back on a long diagonal we'd 
come out below the fish?” 

““We might,” he said, “if we make 
the other side.” 

“TI don’t know if it’s worth it,” 
she said. ““Thomas Wolfe didn’t say 
anything about the stink.” 

“Thomas Wolfe,” he said. 

“We all read him,” she said, look- 
ing across again. 

“So did we.” 

“He made it better,” she said. 
“Let’s get coffee.” She gestured to- 
ward a coffee shop near by. 

“All right,” he said. “But let’s go 
up to the Cafe du Monde.” 

“All right,” she said. “It doesn’t 
matter.” 

At the Cafe du Monde Ken select- 
ed a table on the sidewalk well back 
from Decatur Street. It commanded 
a view across the street and across 
Jackson Square to the cathedral ris- 
ing out of the trees. He carefully 
moved the chairs so they could both 
face the square. Directly at their 
backs was a solid line of boxcars on 
a siding. And behind the boxcars 
were the wharf sheds stretching out 
of sight in both directions, blind un- 
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broken walls — but not so thick as 
to shut out entirely the sounds of 
donkey engines and the shouts of 
men working. Over the sheds came 
the calls of gulls and the cries of the 
ferryboats. 

“Isn’t this nice?” Ken said. ““T wo,” 
he said to the waiter. 

“It’s very nice. I love places where 
you order two. Couldn’t you have 
ordered two at the other place?” 

“Sure,” Ken said, “but I just don’t 
like the other place. I ought to like 
it but I don’t. The real natives go 
there. But after you get your order, 
you take it to a kind of narrow shelf 
against the wall and you turn your 
back on the room. Of course you 
can watch everything in the mirror 
—the whole wall is a mirror. But 
not six inches from your face is the 
one face in the world you don’t give 
a damn about seeing.” 

“T see,” Alice said, although she 
wasn’t quite sure exactly what it was 
she was seeing. The waiter brought 
them coffee and doughnuts and a 
shaker of powdered sugar to sprinkle 
over the doughnuts. The freight cars 
behind them clanged and passed on 
down the line out of hearing. 

— did you say?” Alice shout- 
ed. 

“Nothing.” He shook his head. 

“Oh, I thought you said some- 
thing.” They were both quiet and 
looked over the soft greenness of the 
park to the spires of the cathedral, 
softened by twilight. The cars 
clanged again, beginning faintly in 
the distance, growing louder and 
louder, then fading like thunder off 
behind the brewery. 

Ken turned in his chair with a 
quick motion of impatience and 
looked at the cars. Alice too turned 


and said quickly, “How I wish we 
could go along the wharves.” 

“They’re closed to the public for 
the duration.” 

“I know,” she said. “I met a man 
—” Ken turned back toward the ta- 
ble and Alice followed — “I met a 
man the other day who went all 
along under them. He went down to 
Chalmette and got underneath and 
walked along the levee. He said there 
were people there living on boats 
and grabbing whatever fell off the 
ship.” 

“When was this?” Ken said sharp- 
ly. 

“Not now,” she said. 

“T should guess not.” 

“If they won’t let you in the 
wharves,” she said, “how could you 
ever explain what you were doing 
under them?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“JT don’t know,” she said, “‘some 
things are just hard to explain, that’s 
all.” 

For a moment she was afraid he 
was going to press for an explanation 
in spite of her, but after a brief si- 
lence he said, perhaps kindly, ““When 
was this anyway —this guy under 
the wharves?” 

“Oh, a long time ago, the depres- 
sion.” 

“A real long time ago,” Ken said. 
“A real once upon a time.” 

Alice hurried into the silence she 
was afraid might develop. “The peo- 
ple who lived there just waited for 
something to fall off a ship. If it did 
they ate. If it didn’t they didn’t eat. 
Nobody chased them out because 
they kept things picked up, like sea- 
gulls.” 

“There were bananas on the 
wharf,” Ken said suddenly, “hard 
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and green like colic. They came out 
of the ship on a conveyor belt and 
Negroes carried them to boxcars past 
a checker who counted, and over a 
treadle that counted too and checked 
on the checker, and past an old old 
lady who was checking it all in water 
color. And there was coffee—moun- 
tains of bags of coffee.” 

“You’ve been in there?” 

“Nineteen-thirty-nine. I cut 
classes and came down for the Mardi 
Gras.” 

“What was it like?” she said, lean- 
ing forward the better to listen, hop- 
ing once again and at the same time 
hating herself for hoping. 

“Like the movies,” he said. “It’s 
the only thing I’ve ever seen that was 
like the movies.” 

“Everybody says so,” she said, 
“and now no Mardi Gras for the 
duration.” 

“There’s one thing that sticks in 


my mind more than the streets 
jammed from building to building 
with people in costume and the 
floats and the days and nights of 
drinking and girls everywhere and 
for once everybody letting go at the 
same time, no doubts, no wonder- 


ing. 
“What was that one thing?” she 
said. 

“T saw it just for a moment. I was 
in a river of people being carried 
along, and in another river going the 
other way there were these two guys. 
This was on Canal Street. They were 
both drunk. One was sitting on the 
other’s shoulders. He had a quart of 
whiskey in one hand and a swizzle 
stick in the other. He kept dipping 
the stick in the whiskey and shaking 
it over the crowd with that quick 
precise gesture priests use for sprink- 
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ling holy water. That’s the Mardi 
Gras: like the movies and blessed 
with whiskey.” 

“Tl never see it,” she said. 

“Not ‘til after the war.” 

“That seems like never,” she said. 

The day was fading now, and the 
simple routine of evening took over. 
There had been time and plenty of 
time, and barely enough time and all 
the time needed. Now there was no 
more time. 

“T think we’d better go home and 
get ready for supper,” Alice said. 
“There’s not so much time before 
you have to go to work.” 

“All right,” Ken said. “Shall we 
walk through the park?” 

“Yes, let’s. Will you eat with me 
tonight? We could go right to M. 
Serramon’s from here.” 

“T have some stuff in my room,” 
Ken said. “But remember, you’re 
eating with me on payday.” 

As they came out of the park they 
squarely faced the cathedral. Ken 
started to the left and Alice started 
to the right. They bumped. They 
laughed and nodded mutual apology. 
Each started next in the opposite di- 
rection, but they were immediately 
aware that they were diverging. 
They laughed again and Ken took 
her arm and steered her to the left 
so that they went through Pirates’ 
Alley under the wall of the cath- 
edral. They crossed Royal Street 
where the tourists were already thin- 
ning out, laying down reluctantly in 
all the shops the fondled pieces of 
the past and looking around them at 
the fading day. They crossed Bour- 
bon Street where the tourists were 
just beginning to appear, not yet 
drunk, not yet out of this world. 

Alice unlocked the house door and 
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turned to Ken. “You sure you won’t 
go out to eat with me?” she said. 
“Or how about this: come up and 
I'll fix us something?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve got some stuff 
in my ice box I have to use up.” 

“Well, pay day then,” she said. 

“Yes, pay day for sure.” 

“Oh,” she said, “my pan.” 

“Pan?” 

“T left it in your room.” 

“ll get it.” He turned from the 
house door to go to the patio gate. 

“Come through my door,” she 
said, holding it open and retreating 
inside. He followed straight through 
the house and out the back door to 
the patio. 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “Wait, 
I'll get it.” He stepped quickly 
around her and reached through the 
open door for the pan. 

“Thank you.” She still hesitated 
before the door. “Do you have cig- 
arettes?” she said. She reached a pack 
toward him. 

“I’ve got some, thanks.” 

“Have one of mine,” she said, 
shaking one half out of the pack. 
He took it automatically. She took 
one and he lighted them both. 
“Thanks,” she said. 

“Thank you,” he said and sat 
down on the doorstep. 

They were quiet for a moment. 
“TI guess I’ll go along,” she said. 

“Okay. I'll see you.” 

“See you,” she said. She turned 
and then turned back. “Next week 
for sure.” 

*“Next week for sure,” he said. 

She went into the house. Her 
sandals were gratifyingly loud on 
the dark stairs, but she shuddered, 
cried aloud, when a great bug ran 
over her hand on the railing. She 


stood quietly in the dark for a mo- 
ment. There was no movement any- 
where in the house. Then she went 
up to the top of the house. She sat 
on the bed to finish her cigarette, 
then another, walked loudly through 
her rooms back and forth, flushed 
the toilet and started to go out to get 
something to eat. But as she reached 
the head of the stairs, she heard a 
man walking in the hall below. She 
stopped suddenly and listened. 

“Hello?” the man said. 

“Yes? What is it?” He had 
stopped now and the house was en- 
tirely quiet. She was frightened. 

“May I come up?” he said. He 
took three steps and he was at the 
foot of the stairs. Then he started 
slowly up the stairs and stopped. 

Now she could see his white hair. 
“The Blooms aren’t up here,” she 
said hopefully. 

“T know. May I come up?” 

She hesitated. He turned and 
started back down the stairs. 

“Wait,” she called. “What do you 
want?” 

He stopped. “I want to see the 
rooms up there.” 

She laughed now. “They’re not 
for rent,” she said. 

“T just want to see them,” he said. 
“That’s all.” 

“They’re an awful mess.” 

“IT don’t mind. I just want to see 
them again.” 

“Please, come up.” He came up 
the stairs, and when he got to the 
top, she laughed at her fears. Such 
a small and meek old man, his hat in 
his hand. So well dressed, too, that 
there couldn’t be anything to fear 
from him—unless, of course, he 
turned out to be some sort of utterly 


depraved old monster. She shuddered 
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but was immediately ashamed of the 
thought and said, “Come in and sit 
down and rest. Those stairs are 
terrible.” 

“They do seem to have got worse,” 
the old man said. “Fifty years ago—” 
he said. He was looking all around as 
they walked through her bedroom 
into the living room. “Such a change 
in only fifty years. There were slid- 
ing doors. There.” He pointed. ““And 
a magnificent crystal chandelier. 
There.” He pointed to a small hole in 
the ceiling plaster. ““A dressing table 
by the window—there. Magnificent. 
Oh, all magnificent. The legs were 
so delicate you wondered how they 
supported the powder and the crys- 
tal candle sticks. Over that there 
was an oval mirror, clear and gold 
adorned.” 

It would have been hard for her 
not to see the things he described just 
as it would have been hard for her 
not to have imagined them the first 
time she saw the bare apartment. It 
was like having someone describe a 
place she had seen in a dream and 
could still see sometimes at night 
when she lay awake in the dark and 
didn’t have to see her smoky dime- 
store looking glass and her ungainly 
dressing table. 

Her dressing table had no legs at 
all. It set flush on the floor. It wasn’t 
even a whole chest of drawers. 
Among the things that the landlord 
had to take for back rent at one time 
or another was a double chest of 
drawers. He had sold her for five 
dollars the bottom half of the set 
without the top. She made a top 
of cardboard. So her dressing table, 
too, would support little more than 
powder. 

He said, ““When I saw you at the 


head of the stairs this afternoon in 
the dark with your long housecoat 
on, I was frightened and made up 
that story about the Blooms. It had 
been fifty years, you know. And 
she’s been dead, oh, a long time now. 
And you were standing just so, 
somehow. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “No.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m a silly old 
man, and you're a silly young girl 
for not knowing it.” 

She only shook her head now, for 
she didn’t trust herself to speak. 

“When I was young I was a silly 
young man,” he said. “Her name 
was Estrella.” 

“Oh, I knew it,” Alice said. “I 
felt it in this room.” 

“IT was going to marry her. I really 
was. But my family would never 
have approved, and somehow it just 
never happened. She loved me too,” 
he said. “She tried to kill me once.” 

He got up from his chair and 
went to the door. He examined the 
door frame carefully. “There ought 
to be a hole,” he said. He looked a 
little longer and then turned. “She 
was standing there by the fireplace. 
She shot just as I crossed the thresh- 
hold. I ran to her. She had seen me 
with another woman. It was quite 
innocent—the wife of a business as- 
sociate.” He stopped a moment. 
“How many times in the last fifty 
years I’ve wished she hadn’t missed.” 

“Oh,” Alice said. “Oh.” She 
couldn’t say anything, but there 
didn’t seem to be anything to say. 
She wiped her eyes with her fingers, 
but the tears were too much for that. 

“Tt’s all so long ago,” he said, “but 
it’s as clear as if you stood there now 
with the smoking revolver in your 
hand, tears making silver streaks on 
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your face in the candlelight. After 
you laid the revolver on the table, 
you walked to the piano, leaned on 
it, and looked out the window for 
a long time. Then you said, ‘See how 
terribly I love you.’ And I said, ‘Will 
you marry me?’ There was no an- 
swer then but we went out to Ar- 
naud’s to dinner where I proposed 
again and was finally accepted. But 
somehow it just never happened.” 

Alice ran for a_ handkerchief. 
When she came back she had stopped 
crying, but she knew she ‘must look 
a sight. “Sorry,” she said. “Terribly 
sorry.” 

“You know,” he said, “I hear that 
Arnaud’s still serves miraculous 


crepe suzettes. They still put out all 
the lights while the waiter pours 
flaming sauce through the dark. You 
sit and try to pretend that you don’t 
know that everyone in the place is 


watching your table.” 

“I’ve read about it and seen it in 
the movies,” she said. 

“Tt’s just like the movies. I know 
it’s a lot to ask, but would you do 
me a very great favor?” 

“Surely,” she said, but she felt 
the futility of her trying to do any- 
thing for him. 

He smiled a little, almost uncer- 
tainly. “It’s a long time since I asked 
a young lady to dinner, but would 
you go with me to Arnaud’s to- 
night?” 

She had known it was coming. She 
had hoped for it, feared it, even 
prayed for it. She was about to say, 
I’m sorry. But she didn’t say it. She 
didn’t say anything for a moment. 
Here was her chance to go to Ar- 
naud’s. Often when she was down 
town at night, she would go out of 
her way to walk along Bienville 


Street. She would walk slowly so 
that she could watch the people 
coming and going through those 
doors. But the people weren’t just 
people. They were officers and other 
important-looking men, all with 
their ladies, and the ladies wore the 
clothes you never see except in mag- 
azines. Sometimes, it is true, she had 
seen other sorts of people, but she 
was afraid to go herself because she 
had heard that the menus were in 
French and the waiters spoke French 
and there was more than one knife, 
fork, and spoon. 

“Tl bet you speak French,” she 
said. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Tl have to change. I won’t be a 
minute.” 

She snatched her sheer blouse and 
her good slip from the dresser drawer 
and looked quickly at herself in the 
clear, oval, gold-adorned mirror. She 
caught her suit from the closet and 
ran into the bathroom to change. 
The suit wasn’t very stylish but it 
was simple. It would do. Oh, it 
would do nicely. 

She ran out of the bathroom and 
gave her hair a final pat before the 
clearness of the mirror. She blew out 
the candles on the dressing table and 
went through the sliding doors into 
the front room. He was standing at 
the window looking out. One hand 
drummed slowly in intricate rhythm 
patterns along the edge of the table. 
She glanced toward the door frame. 
She could still smell the sharp smell 
of the powder. “Ready,” she said. 

He took her hand gently. “You 
truly shine tonight,” he said. The 
words echoed faintly in the room. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“You are supposed to say, A star 
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should shine.” 

“Oh,” she said. “Estrella.” 

He put out the light and they 
went into the hall. “Do you have 
your key?” She nodded. He snapped 
the lock and closed the door. 

Immediately she began to scramble 
through her purse. “I should leave 
a note,” she said. She found her key 
and went back into the apartment. 
After a minute he came in. She was 
leaning over the card table trying 
to start a note. She didn’t know what 
she wanted to say or why she wanted 
to say anything. Ken never came up 
to her apartment, and he certainly 
wouldn’t come now because he 
would be leaving for work very 
soon. 

The old man stood behind her. “‘Is 
it to a boy?” 

She was still a moment. “Yes,” she 
said. 

They were both still. “Would—” 
She said it without turning. Her 
voice was very small and died of its 
own accord. 

“I—” he said. His voice was even 
as always, but it just stopped in the 
quiet. “Perhaps,” he said, “it wasn’t 
such a good idea.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Fifty years can make a lot of 
difference,” he said. 

“Fifty years is a long time.” 

“Not so long when it’s behind 
you,” he said. 

“T guess not.” 

“May I come and see you some- 
time?” 

“Come often.” She hesitated. 
“That woman,” she said, “that wife 
of a business associate. Was it really 
innocent?” 

“After fifty years, how can I be 
sure?” He smiled and shook his head, 


but a troubled look passed across his 
face a1... was gone. He took her arm 
and they walked to the stairs to- 
gether. 

“But did she really try to kill 
you?” Alice said, driving her hope 
into a corner. 

“T think so. It was so long ago.” 
He was poised now at the top of the 
dark stairs. 

“At least there was an Estrella, 
wasn’t there?” She had to know, no 
matter what she did to him. 

The old man passed his hand over 
his eyes. ““There must have been,” 
he said. “I can’t remember anything 
else.” He roused himself. “Au re- 
voir,” he said. 

“Good bye.” 

Then he turned and went down 
the stairs. His hair was white in the 
gloom. He put on his hat. He leaned 
heavily on the hand rail. His foot- 
steps faded slowly down the stairs. 
She went back through her apart- 
ment to watch for him through the 
window. He appeared suddenly 
from underneath. There was no 
word, no glance—or averted glance, 
to indicate a watcher on the front 
steps. The old man passed on down 
the street and around the corner out 
of sight. 

Alice walked through her apart- 
ment to the back of the house and 
climbed up to the bathroom win- 
dow. Ken’s apartment was dark, but 
in the heavy shadow under the bal- 
cony she could see his cigarette 
breathing slowly. She looked around. 
There was nothing for him to see. 
She listened. She heard the sound of 
distant voices without words and the 
music of a string quartet crossing 
over the walls from a nearby patio 
restaurant. She heard the steady tap- 
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tap of the sculptor working in the 
next building. She heard laughter 
somewhere and the immemorial 


creaking of ancient bedsprings. She 
checked the time. He would be leav- 
ing soon. 

She watched until he left. Then 
she climbed down, put on the lights, 


and walked back and forth through 
her apartment until she had smoked 
two cigarettes down to the bitter 
end. At about midnight she flushed 
her noisy toilet and put out her lights 
and ran down the stairs for her sup- 
per. 


In the Baptistry of Florence 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


1. Under the Gold Mosaic Ceiling of the Baptistry 
Byzantine me you mallet love, 

Hit crown break all the stars in me, 

So that my poor bleeding head 

Will like a phoenix rise again, 

Fly up to God where Fire burns with Joy. 


2. On the Baptistry Ceiling 
Three saints in a boat 
Three saints in a cloud 
Three saints on the moon 
Three saints on a lyre; 
They sing like one voice 
They sing like one flower 
They gaze like one lover 
They steer like one force; 


Three saints in a boat, 
The wave the dancer is Christ, 
Three jewels in His crown. 


3. On the Baptistry Ceiling 


Adam and Eve in whitest nakedness 

Against the gold of eternity 

Frightened by this, in love with that, 

The devil beats his wings upon their eyes; 

The snake between their legs, around their neck, 
His whisper sings eternally, 

And all the time the Tree the Light 

The very Breath of God within them stirs 

And makes them stir like children in the dark: 
Love Adam and Eve for they are all mankind. 


The Bond of Kindness: Shylock’s Humanity 


JOHN B. SHACKFORD 


Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her 
time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their 
eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And other of such vinegar aspect 
That they'll not show their teeth in way 
of smile 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
—The Merchant of Venice, 1,i,50-56 


pretation of Shylock as a man 
tragically abused by callous 
Christians a reading into the play of 
a point of view not intended by 
Shakespeare? Or did Shakespeare use 
the conventional prejudices of his 


E: the modern sympathetic inter- 


audience to effect a Janus-faced 
dramatic irony whereby the very de- 
light that his audience may be sup- 
posed to have taken in the baiting 
of the unfortunate Jew rebounds 
in judgment against that audience 
for those who have ears and hearts 
open to perceive the irony? It is my 
conviction that Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion is thus ironic. 

The Merchant of Venice is a 
comedy of black-and-white melo- 
drama shot through with grey over- 
tones of tragedy. The comic har- 
mony conceals tragic overtones of 
judgment upon the comic action in 
terms of the norm of agapé (Chris- 
tian charity—love of the image of 
God in all men) placed in dissonant 
relation to the conventional norm 
assumed by the Christian principals 
in the play—and, presumably, by 
most of the Elizabethan audience. 


The black of the stereotype Jew 
is set into melodramatic conflict 
with the white of the stereotype 
Christian. The villain Jew’s conspir- 
acy against the Christian hero creates 
a mounting suspense relieved by the 
complete victory of the hero: good 
triumphs over evil, and all (except 
the villain) live happily ever after: 
Jessica and Lorenzo, Nerissa and 
Gratiano, Portia and Bassanio and 
Antonio. Quite properly, his melo- 
dramatic utility ended, Shylock is 
dropped from sight before the de- 
nouement. 

But within the heart of the play 
is an apprehended norm not possible 
to be comprehended within the cul- 
tural stereotypes, a norm of justice 
residing between the “endless jar” 
of right and wrong as established by 
dominant force: the Christian norm 
of mercy, of agapé. This norm is the 
basis of the father’s will, and sets the 
terms for the winning of Portia: the 
giving and hazarding of all, without 
reservation, by the lover for the be- 
loved. It is explicitly developed in 
Portia’s famous speech on “The 
quality of mercy.” It is reflected in 
Antonio’s willingness to lay down 
his life for Bassanio’s welfare. It is 
denied by Antonio in his dealings 
with the Jew both at the time of 
entering into the bond with him and 
at the final judgment. By its stand- 
ard Portia evaluates the nations of 
Christendom and finds them want- 
ing (I,ii), and the Christians judge 
themselves at the moment of judging 
Shylock. Within the framework of 
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the comedy, the tragic failure of 
Christendom to comprehend the 
Christian norm is shadowed forth. 
Inside the hollow heart of the con- 
ventional action, the harmonious 
notes of Christian love echo with 
ironic discord. 

From the point of view of Eliza- 
bethan humankind moving within 
the conventional frame of the two 
stereotypes, to be a Christian is to 
be righteous; to be a Jew is to be 
villainous. The villainous Jew will 
naturally treat servants and children 
as means to the end of greed; and 
these are justified in revenging 
themselves by deceit, desertion, and 
theft. Such a villain’s outcries are 
comic, his maledictions against An- 
tonio and Bassanio are villainous, and 
his emotional outbursts are unrea- 
sonable. The stereotype Jew makes 
quite impossible the sort of natural 
affection between father and daugh- 
ter proper to a Christian relation- 
ship. Hence the Jew is excluded 
quite rightly from the human cate- 
gory, and equated with the devil. 

Since the Christian alone has value 
in the sight of God, and baptism, 
however achieved, is the door to sal- 
vation, the gift of baptism to a Jew 
is more than he deserves—a manifes- 
tation of Christian mercy repaying 
all suffering. It is only reasonable 
that the villain Jew’s reward be 
postponed to the next world, though 
the Christian heroes have their re- 
ward in the present. To the very end 
of the melodrama, true compassion 
is properly denied the Jew. 

But from the point of view of 
what “human-kindness” should be 
(in terms of agapé), Shylock is 
tragic rather than comic; the Chris- 
tians of the play are villainous in 


their lack of charity; and Jessica’s 
unfilial desertion, theft, and accept- 
ance of Shylock’s enforced sacrifice 
of his wealth are monstrous. Viewed 
thus, Shylock is the only “round” 
figure in the play: his every action 
rising out of the psychological 
depths of his nature — like Lear, 
“more sinned against than sinning”; 
and the Christians of the play are a 
sorry lot of Venetian hypocrites. 

There is evidence within the first 
act that Shakespeare is himself sym- 
pathetic with Shylock and Shylock’s 
predicament among just such Chris- 
tians as those who constituted 
Shakespeare’s audience. In fact, there 
is a consistency about Shylock’s 
character from first to last that jus- 
tifies the modern sympathetic inter- 
pretation of his character. The pat- 
tern of Shylock’s true character is 
developed in rich detail within the 
scene of his first appearance ([I,iii) ; 
and Antonio’s Christianity is therein 
evaluated and found wanting. 

As we first see Shylock, Bassanio is 
soliciting him for a loan of three 
thousand ducats. The tension be- 
tween Bassanio the Christian and 
Shylock the Jew, exposed in the first 
thirty lines of the scene, outlines the 
character and basis of Shylock’s 
hatred. Shylock is enjoying the posi- 
tion of temporary advantage over 
Antonio through the person of his 
envoy Bassanio. Bassanio, guarding 
Antonio’s reputation with his own 
pride, answers Shylock’s questions 
from the chip on his shoulder. He is 
impatient of the Jew’s musings, and 
when Shylock says “Antonio is a 
good man,” he jumps unnecessarily 
to the defense of Antonio. 

By contrast, Shylock’s reply (15- 
27) is even-tempered. The words 
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“Antonio shall be bound” (6) ironi- 
cally echo the forces of Shylock’s 
inner musing. Ostensibly, Shylock is 
shrewdly calculating whether or not 
Antonio is a good risk for loan capi- 
tal. Incidentally, he is enjoying the 
irritation his implied skepticism 
arouses in Antonio’s jealous friend. 
But the words of Bassanio and Shy- 
lock’s echo of them (“Antonio shall 
be bound; well’) suggest that the 
actual subject of his musing is not 
whether Antonio is solvent, but 
whether or not he, Shylock, can rea- 
sonably gamble that Antonio will 
not be solvent at the end of three 
months, and thus be “bound” in- 
deed. It is his object to get Antonio 
in bonds. 

The fact that “Antonio is a good 
man” is both the basis of Shylock’s 
hatred and the reason for his hesita- 
tion. The time of the loan is all- 
important. Shylock knows the haz- 
ards of trade; he knows when An- 
tonio’s vessels departed Venice. And 
though he feigns concern (17-25) 
about Antonio’s “sufficiency,” his 
mind is obviously concentrated on 
the time of the note’s falling due: 
with the question of whether the 
note may not mature, for all the 
man’s sufficiency, ere the ships’ re- 
turn. For Shylock knows that the 
very scattering of Antonio’s invest- 
ments creates a likelihood of some of 
them being realized, given all but 
the worst luck, unless the interven- 
ing time be too short. 

Behind it all is Shylock’s special 
hatred of Antonio, which he must 
conceal in order to plan his revenge. 
But when Bassanio invites him to 
dine with himself and Antonio, Shy- 
lock’s hatred for Antonio is provided 
with a legitimate substitute channel 


—and he delivers the diatribe against 
communing with Christians (34- 
40). 

As Antonio enters, the particular- 
ity of Shylock’s hatred for Antonio 
is revealed through the framework 
of the conventional Jewish hatred 
of the Christian (52-53). The solilo- 
quy may be trusted for what it re- 
veals of the emotion of hatred, but it 
may not be trusted for what the 
Jew says about the motives of that 
hatred. The soliloquy draws Shylock 
as a stereotype immediately apparent 
to Elizabethan Christians. And Shy- 
lock does not understand—or at least 
may not admit to himself — the 
deeper human reasons for his hatred. 
Thus the soliloquy gives the good 
and sufficient reasons, given the 
stereotype, for the hatred. But the 
real reasons for that hatred are only 
revealed in the subsequent dialogue 
with Antonio as the Jew attempts 
to force Antonio from his position 
of moral superiority onto a basis of 
human equality transcending differ- 
ences in faith. 

When Shylock comes to the point 
of contemplating the possibility of 
feeding his “ancient grudge,” his 
words are ambivalent. The stereo- 
type is suggested. But something 
more, something particular, is also 
suggested: it isn’t merely—as Shy- 
lock goes on to say—that Antonio’s 
policy of lending money gratis 
“cheats” Shylock of additional pro- 
fits, but more especially it is the fact 
that Antonio 

rails... 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift 
. . . Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! (51-53) 
ostensibly for the injury to his na- 
tion; actually—a much deeper hurt 
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this is—for treating him as a Jewish 
thing, outside the pale of humanity. 
And so rapt is he by the memory of 
the human indignity he has suffered 
that he undergoes a lapse of memory 
concerning the one point that wor- 
ries him—the time of the loan (59- 
60). 

Shakespeare proceeds then to illu- 
strate just such treatment of the Jew 
by Antonio in Antonio’s reaction to 
and comment upon Shylock’s pathe- 
tic effort to justify taking interest. 
Stifling his hatred, Shylock gives 
Antonio “fair” greeting. But An- 
tonio omits all greeting, and plunges 
abruptly into the pertinent business. 
When Antonio mentions the time of 
the loan, Shylock’s block is removed, 
and he makes up his mind to hazard 
three thousand ducats against An- 
tonio’s ships mof returning within 
the specified time. 

But there is another decision that 
must first be made; what shall be the 
terms of the bond? The question is 
explored through a dramatic digres- 
sion serving the purpose of exposing 
before the audience the ideological 
wall that divides the two men, with- 
in the framework of the two clash- 
ing stereotypes. Shylock, himself 
stereotypically inhuman, ironically 
exposes the fact of Antonio’s inhu- 
manity. 

Shylock begins by calmly relating 
the story of Jacob’s thrift. His man- 
ner is pleasant, and he is so earnestly 
eager to get his story across to An- 
tonio that he becomes temporarily 
uncertain about the generations be- 
tween Abraham and Jacob. (He had 
introduced his speech with “Well 
then, your bond; and let me see” as if 
to question whether that bond was 
to be human or legal. Just as An- 


tonio later thinks it possible the Jew 
may turn Christian because he pro- 
poses to lend money without in- 
terest, so Shylock finds in Antonio’s 
breaking his rule never to lend or 
borrow on interest the possibility of 
establishing a human bond with An- 
tonio.) But before Shylock can get 
under way, in his temporary con- 
fusion over the generations, Antonio 
has rudely interrupted him with his 
“And what of him? Did he take 
interest?” (76) 

It is irrelevant, it seems to me, to 
point out that no logical basis for 
taking interest can be deduced from 
Shylock’s narrative, since the princi- 
ple which Shylock seeks to establish 
is the principle of thrift, of which 
both interest-taking and venture are 
species. Shylock makes the attempt 
to go back to something in common 
between Christian and Jew — the 
Old Testament. Jacob’s case was in 
one sense quite similar to Shylock’s 
—both were men compelled to seek 
their fortune in a stranger’s land 
under conditions not imposed by 
themselves, but by the ruling au- 
thority—Laban in Jacob’s case, the 
state of Venice in Shylock’s. Within 
each situation the blessing of thrift 
was to be achieved within the law 
(forbidding theft) and by means of 
the exercise of intelligence. As a hu- 
man being, Antonio might be ex- 
pected to see the relationship be- 
tween the two cases and come to feel 
Shylock justified in taking interest. 
But as a Christian demanding that 
the Christian prohibition of usury be 
literally obeyed (though Venetian 
law ignored the prohibition), he 
cannot receive the story as a human 
being, for he has long since placed 
himself above Shylock, in order to 
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judge him. “To offend and judge are 
distinct offices/And of opposed na- 
tures” says Portia (II, ix, 61-62). 
Perhaps Antonio’s self-righteousness, 
which removes him in his own opin- 
ion from the category of offending 
sinners and throws him open to the 
accusation of spiritual pride, is the 
deep cause of that melancholy which 
neither he nor his friends can under- 
stand. 

At any rate, this pride of prin- 
ciple is necessarily involved in the 
present situation. For Antonio is, in 
effect, consenting to a violation of 
a principle that he regards as abso- 
lutely right. If even he, with his 
great wealth, is thus faced with a 
situation in which only the motive 
of greed can benefit his friend, is it 
not possible that, after all, Shylock 
and his usance do fulfill a function 
necessary in human affairs? 

Antonio’s arrogant interruption 
should have sufficed to show Shylock 
the impossibility of a rapprochement 
with his rival. But Shylock persists 
in telling his story—so clear an illus- 
tration to himself that his own 
practice is justified, as summed up in 
the conclusion “And thrift is bless- 
ing, if men steal it not.” (91) This 
thrift of the Old Testament is the 
thrift of the London burgher, and I 
believe many within the Elizabethan 
audience would have caught this al- 
lusion. Antonio’s categoric denial of 
Shylock’s justification is a denial of 
the human bond between them. 

Antonio’s arrogance is reflected in 
the way in which he responds to 
Shylock’s “But note me, signior.” 
(98) Antonio’s speech to Bassanio 
immediately following is not an 
aside. It is spoken within the full 
hearing of Shylock with complete 


indifference to Shylock’s feelings— 
as though Shylock were not a sen- 
tient being, but a mere thing. In the 
cruelty of its open utterance is re- 
vealed Antonio’s complete blindness 
to the human being before him, and 
his substitution for the human being 
Shylock of the stereotype Jew: with 
his “evil soul,” his villain’s “smiling 
cheek,” his “rotten heart,” his inner 
falseness arid outer hypocrisy. And 
that this speech does wound Shy- 
lock’s feelings is not concealed, but 
revealed, by Shylock’s seeming to be 
preoccupied with the terms of the 
loan (104-105) in order to relieve 
himself from the oppression of this 
insulting speech. I do not say that 
most Elizabethans in the original 
audience would have made an inter- 
pretation such as I have given, but 
I do suggest that the playwright 
himself intended this interpretation, 
and that he motivated Shylock’s 
succeeding speeches and actions in 
terms of that interpretation. 

For when Antonio, turning back, 
is so insensible of his offense as to 
address Shylock as if the intervening 
speech to Bassanio could not have 
affected Shylock, this ignoring of his 
human qualities is too much for the 
long-suffering Jew to endure. He 
appeals to Antonio’s human sense of 
justice, citing the indignities which 
Antonio has laid upon him — rating 
him about his interest-taking, railing 
against his faith, reviling him with 
insulting epithets, spitting upon his 
garments, kicking him aside like a 
dog — and asks whether, in all hu- 
man fairness, there is in this treat- 
ment any basis for Antonio’s ex- 
pectation of fair treatment at Shy- 
lock’s hands (107-130). 

I believe even a prejudiced Eliza- 
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bethan audience would by this time 
“smell a fault” within the imprison- 
ing stereotype, answer the Jew’s 
question (at least temporarily) with 
sympathetic agreement, and go on 
to see in Antonio’s reply prideful re- 
fusal to repent of his inhumanity. 
At any rate, Antonio now puts him- 
self outside the pale of humanity by 
remaining impenitent (131-32), 
proposing the terms of the bond 
which the Jew later makes (that the 
money be lent as to an enemy, not 
as to a friend), and urging the jus- 
tice of the Jew’s exacting the penal- 
ty if he, Antonio, should break it 
(133-38). 

Antonio’s_ self-righteousness has 
split the human situation (Shylock 
must be either friend or enemy) and 
has eliminated the area of justice, 
which resides between “right” and 
“wrong.” In setting up the power 
of the dominant Christian majority 
as the single standard for the bond, 
Antonio implicitly rejects the medi- 
ating function of mercy. 

Shylock, therefore, containing his 
wrath in order to wreak it, proposes 
a loan without “usance,” concluding 
with the ironic “This is kind, I offer” 
(143). It is, quite literally, “kind”— 
kind for kind, measure for measure. 
When Shylock repeats his irony in 
“This kindness will I show,” Anto- 
nio is completely deceived by the 
apparent (or golden) sense of the 
“kindness” of the proposed “merry 
bond,” so that he repeats once more 
the Jew’s words in their apparent 
sense: ““And say there is much kind- 
ness in the Jew.” By now the word 
“kindness” has taken on a double 
irony —the primary meaning of 
gracious gentleness, the secondary 
meaning of payment in kind, and 


the tertiary, but poetically primary, 
sense of a human kinship denied and 
breeding revenge common to hu- 
mankind insulted and despised. 

It might be thought that Bas- 
sanio’s warning against accepting 
the “merry bond” indicates an in- 
sight into the Jew’s nature deeper 
than Antonio’s. But I think such a 
conclusion unwarranted by the facts. 
Bassanio merely holds on to the 
stereotype: Jews are villains, and he 
likes “not fair terms and a villain’s 
mind.” Neither he nor Antonio 
understands the true terms of the 
“merry bond.” Shylock, reassuring 
Antonio with the argument that 
“To buy his favour, I extend this 
friendship,” protests that Bassanio’s 
suspicion arises from those “hard 
dealings” that teach him “to sus- 
pect/The thoughts of others”—the 
central flaw in his Christian antag- 
onists that effectually paralyzes the 
Duke in his plea to Shylock to ex- 
tend mercy to Antonio (IV,i). Shy- 
lock’s reply to the Duke in this later 
scene describes the actual violation 
of the principle of mercy in the 
Christians’ “hard dealings” with 
their purchased slaves (IV,i,89-100). 
Antonio here fatuously accepts the 
proposition that Shylock, who had 
formerly spoken so passionately 
against being treated as a “‘bond- 
man” should now, like a bondman, 
attempt to purchase the favor of 
the free Antonio, and misses the 
point that under the terms of the 
proposed bond, he, Antonio, is the 
bondman. 

Thus when Antonio foolishly ob- 
serves, “The Hebrew will turn Chris- 
tian: he grows kind,” the uncon- 
scious irony is so richly laden as al- 
most to founder. Indeed, the He- 
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brew will turn “Christian” and, as 
Shylock is to say later, “better the 
instruction” given him in hatred by 
his Christian “betters”; and he does 
grow “kind”’—even as vengeful 
Christians are “kind.” 

I conclude, then, that Shake- 
speare’s intention — whatever might 
or might not have been the reaction 


of the Elizabethan audience — was 
to show Shylock moved to revenge 
by a hatred dwelling deep within his 
despised human blood. The good rea- 
sons — that Antonio is a Christian 
and lends money gratis — conceal 
the real reason even from Shylock: 
Christian unkindness. 


The Secular Progressive 


IRWIN SCHWARTZ 


Music sharpens the actor. 

It is more than a matter of mewing presentiments. 
He will learn to shed the uncertain questions 

with a joie de vivre this time: he will sift 

each quantity with a fine prescience 

attuned to all the great noon-silences 

of the buzzing host that yet outdistance him. 


Music sharpens the other. 

He shall alight with a minimum of gesture: 

one step, entrechat, an arm outflung, there, 

almost heedlessly to cue him in. 

But with what guile! Soon you will hear 

him nicely in the wings; heroes come tumbling down 
within his arms, and he fly softly soon 


sorry for all that. 


Tradition traduced? No matter: an electric mime 
produces euthanasia. I swear, we want more than that; 
more than the ragged fumbling entrances, queens 

and cupolas, a page upstage, enough! La! Fortresses 
cannot stay him here, that’s sure. Pronounce him 

evil or ugly or shy; prune his lines, 


curtail his “‘business.” 


Marry him home in the memoirs with expert detail 
where he’s still whipping the stallion as Tiresome 
Dad. His parts are never remote, nor is he ever alone. 
Though he forget the matins and the measure 

in those aged arenas, his is the certain embodiment 

of all our ventures; the slaying and the slain. 


When Spring Comes 


E. J. NEELY 


IM stared at the sky beyond 
the soot-covered window 
pane, his troubled eyes 
pinched by the glare of the one 
bright spot. He prayed silently, 
“Don’t let the sun come out, please 
don’t.” He felt the plea so intensely, 
it seemed as if he had said it aloud 
in the room for all the kids and Miss 
Blakely to hear. He dropped his eyes 
to the book in front of him. The 
light spot was gone. The page 
darkened. 

But he couldn’t concentrate on 
the page; his mother’s face inserted 
itself between it and his eyes. “If the 
sun comes out, Tim, I'll walk to 


school to meet you.” If the sun 
comes out. After the ice is melted. 
When it isn’t snowing like this. 


When spring comes. When the 
streets aren’t slippery. All winter 
long her parting words when he left 
the apartment for school had been 
like that, and all winter he had tried 
to collect the right words and the 
right courage to tell her not to come, 
not to meet him, ever. 

Now, if the promise of the morn- 
ing held—the promise with the 
smog and overcast — he had another 
reprieve. It had held all day, until 
this last period. He straightened his 
shoulders and leaned hard against the 
back of the seat. Tonight after sup- 
per for sure. He began to rehearse 
his speech, the speech he had pre- 
pared a hundred painful times. 

Outside the window the rain be- 


gan quietly, just so much fine mist 
sifting soundlessly and windlessly 
downward. The moisture accumu- 
lated on the soot-covered pane, grad- 
ually forming drops there that rolled 
small washed roads of black water 
down the glass like miniature streets 
and sidewalks of the town. 

If the rain continued, the side- 
walks would be slippery. She 
wouldn’t take a chance. Sitting there, 
watching the little rivers on the win- 
dow pane, Tim could feel the black 
water from the sidewalks hitting his 
legs. It seemed he was being slapped 
there by his dragging coat. 

Then he remembered that his coat 
didn’t drag anymore. She sat half 
through the night stitching the raised 
hem and shortening the sleeves. He 
knew she had not known his coat 
dragged until she overheard the taunt 
thrown at him last evening by one 
of the older boys as he entered the 
apartment door. “Hey, kid, yer coat’s 
too big!” 

Kids were cruel; she ought to 
know that. That was the reason she 
shouldn’t come—one of the reasons. 

She hadn’t shown that she over- 
heard the boy. Her face was smiling 
when he walked in, but he had heard 
her in the night, and had crawled 
out of bed and gone into the living 
room to tell her that it wasn’t good 
for her to work late. Instead he of- 
fered to make cocoa. Then she told 
him that his father would have been 
proud of him, of the things he had 
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learned to do this winter. He might 
have answered her; he might have 
told her he planned to be a much 
bigger help as soon as he was old 
enough. He could have told her he 
had applied at the newspaper office 
and had been promised a route as 
soon as school was over. He might 
have told her that, if it hadn’t been 
for the dog. 

Although he should have known 
the dog would be there lying beside 
the door, he hadn’t seen him until he 
pulled the string of the kitchen light. 
Then, when he saw the dog glaring 
at him through narrowed lids, he 
hadn’t managed to say any of the 
things he had wanted to say — not 
even about the coat fitting better. 
Somehow, he couldn’t, with the dog 
there. 

He and the dog were like enemies 
who had called a truce. It was as if 
the dog had said, “I won’t ever 
growl at you, because she would hear 
me, but I can show my contempt. 
You fear me.” 

Tim looked out at the rain. Some- 
where out beyond it, the sky was 
brightening. He felt bitter about the 
sky — about spring coming. Last 
spring he had been at the farm with 
his grandfather and his aunt. And 
there had been dogs there, dogs that 
he ran with and played with and 
rubbed. He had not hated them, nor 
feared them. 

His aunt and grandfather had 
talked to him about the things he 
would have to do when he got home, 
both apologizing because he was so 
young to be without his father. They 
told him he would have to grow up 
fast, because he would have to help 
his mother many times without her 
knowing. They had talked to him at 


great length, from the day he was 
sent to the farm, the day after the 
accident. He had known then there 
would be a dog. 

They had returned to the apart- 
ment in a taxi together with the dog 
between them. His mother told him 
it would be a game with them. He 
stood back while she found the key 
to the apartment door and found the 
lock. She had crossed the living room 
floor, avoiding the davenport as eas- 
ily as if she had seen it, but she was 
startled at the sound of the switch 
when Tim turned on the light. She 
whirled around toward him with a 
white strained helplessness in her 
face. 

“Oh, Tim. I’d forgotten you need- 
ed a light.” She stood for a long 
moment saying nothing, and he 
wanted to run to her, but the dog 
was between them. 

A game had developed. Tim ran 
the errands to the store, returning 
each time to tell her where certain 
things could be found. 

“Four steps from the sweet pota- 
toes; you can’t miss them — they 
feel so dusty.” 

He was beginning to use his own 
hands to see things. She practiced 
going to the store with the dog, plan- 
ning the route over and over, mea- 
suring the distance in her memory. 

And finally, last week, she had 
gone to the store. Her voice carried 
the strain of her excitement as she 
described the adventure to him that 
evening. In the light of all that, Tim 
tried to understand the importance 
to her of the trip to the school. Still, 
none of the kids knew, and if she 
came to meet him — walking that 
stilted walk, her arm extended, grip- 
ping the handle bar of the dog’s 
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leash — they would know. 

He felt the warmth on his arm 
from the window minutes before he 
saw the weak sunlight on his book. 
When the dismissal bell shrilled and 
he stood up and the sun hit him, he 
knew she would be there, might al- 
ready be waiting outside — she and 
the dog. 

He rushed into the coatroom. He 
had one hope — that since the sun 
had come out suddenly, she might 
not have known in time. Perhaps if 
he hurried he might catch her half- 
way and then it would be over. 

He jerked into his coat and ran 
down the stairs and cut across the 
playground. If he could meet her 
half way, then he would never have 
to say the speech he had prepared. 
He just had to catch her before the 
kids saw her. 

He had almost reached the corner 


when he saw them coming down the 
next block. She was walking leisure- 
ly, one hand almost carelessly hold- 
ing the leash, her eyes wide open. If 
it weren’t for the dog, they’d never 
know. 

He couldn’t take his eyes from her 


face. She looked wonderful. He 
didn’t even realize he had started to 
~ cross the street, until he heard the 
dog bark briskly. Then he turned 
and saw a car stop near him. 

The traffic guide walked over and 
took Tim’s arm. 

“Look where you’re going, kid,” 
he told Tim gently. “Wanta get run 
over?” 

Two boys from Tim’s class caught 


up with him, and they all crossed 
the street together, reaching the curb 
at the same time his mother and the 
dog reached it. The traffic guide put 
his hand on the dog’s head and 
rubbed it. 

“Swell looking dog, lady.” 

One of the other kids patted the 
dog, and Tim saw the bushy tail stir 
slightly. 

“Hello, Tim,” his mother said. 

Tim was silent for a minute. Then 
they turned, the dog in the lead, and 
headed homeward. “How did you 
know I was there?” 

She laughed easily. “The dog. He 
watches for you every afternoon, 
and always gives that funny little 
yelp — as if he were glad to see you. 
That’s how I manage to get to the 
door when you come.” 

Tim looked down at the dog pad- 
ding gracefully ahead of them. He 
walked forward, and placed his hand 
on the dog’s head, the way the traf- 
fic guide had done. 

“Gosh,” he said, “he’s a beautiful 
dog. I guess it’s the way the sun hits 
his coat; it sorta shines. Did you ever 
notice?” Then he caught himself and 
gasped. His mother giggled. 

Two kids he knew ran past. One 
of them tapped the dog, yelling, “Hi, 
Goldy! Hi, Tim!” Tim waved at the 
kids, and fell back into step with his 
mother. 

“Would Goldy be a good name for 
the dog?” she asked. 

Tim snapped his fingers. “Sure.” 
The spring sunlight felt warm and 
good. 


Isadora Duncan: An American Memento 


WALTER SORELL 


friends warning her not to 

drive out in that Bugatti rac- 
ing car, but she turned around and 
said: “I'll do it, and even if it is the 
last thing in the world I should do.” 
She stepped into the car and it was 
the last thing in the world she did. 

That was the way she lived, 
danced and died. She was the exalta- 
tion of life in movement. She was 
the torchbearer of a new idea, the 
rebel who laid the groundwork for 
the dance of the twentieth century. 
Isadora Duncan gave man back the 
awareness of his body. ““To express 
what is most moral, healthful and 
beautiful in art—this is the mission 
of the dancer, and to this I dedicate 
my life,” she said. And her entire 
life was a fight for her ideals, a fight 
which she so often thought she was 
losing. 

To dance is to live, she felt, and 
it is the highest and oldest form of 
living when the body expresses one’s 
thoughts and feelings, when the 
body must move because the spirit 
moves it. Isadora’s dancing was of 
the imagination and spirit, not of 
the body which only obeyed the 
orders of her “soul.” In her dance 
she tried to find the way back to 
the beginning where man only 
danced when he felt he had to, when 
his dance was the expression of his 
self, his innermost self, when his 
dance movements built cathedrals 
for his soul communicating with 


Si still heard the voices of her 


God. But she also realized that the 
dance of the future would have 
nothing of the uncontrolled wild- 
ness of the primitive, that it would 
be imbued with the refinement of 
modern man, that it would reflect 
his cultural achievement. “The 
dance of the future,” she said, “will 
be one whose body and soul have 
grown harmoniously together that 
the natural language of that soul 
will have become the movement of 
the body. The dance will not belong 
to a nation but to all humanity.” 

It was in 1927, on the Riviera 
where she stepped into that Bugatti 
racing car. A few days previously 
Isadora had yet promised herself and 
her friends to prepare new dances. 
She had said: “Adieu, all my old 
dances, I will create one that will 
replace them; through hell and its 
tortures I will pass, and to paradise 
I will dance.” But she could no long- 
er work on them, she could no longer 
go through hell and its tortures in 
order to achieve a new climax in her 
career. The only thing left for her 
was to dance to paradise. 


Her step into the hereafter was 
a second or two of fright and pain 
when her scarf—caught in the rear 
wheel of the car—strangled her. 
That moment must have been too 
short to make her fully realize what 
had happened to her, let alone make 
her grasp the finality of it. She faded 
into the endlessness of space filled 
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with music of which she had always 
been so fond. A warm voice which 
sounded like the luring language of 
bells approached her: “Isadora Dun- 
this way, 


can... Isadora... 
please!” 

She thought, she always believed 
her body moved with such ease, but 
now she felt as if she hardly touched 
the ground. “You do not touch 
ground,” the voice continued as if 
her thoughts were no longer her 
secret, “you are upward bound.” 

It was true, now she too was 
aware of it, though in a different 
way from how things often sudden- 
ly used to become clear to her be- 
fore. She always taught her children 
to move up their arms, to keep up 
their heads; she always warned them 
that to become real dancers—not 
just good dancers—their souls must 
float and their bodies would then 
seem to leave the world. 

“You have left the world, Isa- 
dora.” The voice was back with her 
replying to her thoughts. 

“TI have left the world . . . left, 
you say?” She paused. It was a sec- 
ond of hesitation in which was 
crowded all the surprise and trepi- 
dation of the moment. 

“Step nearer... Yes, that’s right, 
to this desk, please.” 

Isadora turned around to see from 
where the voice came, but she saw 
no one anywhere. Her eyes could 
not penetrate the gray-blue of 
space. It makes no difference, she 
thought and then said aloud: “I 
know you must look like a young 
Greek god hewn in stone by Michel- 
angelo!” She heard the voice laugh, 
and it was a warm laugh that seemed 
to envelop her. She became more un- 
certain and added: “Or perhaps like 


the archangel Gabriel.” 

“You will learn to see up here 
very soon. It takes only a short while 
until all the formalities are settled. 
Though you will have to dig into 
your memory, it is quite painless 
now. I shall ask the necessary ques- 
tions as fast as I can. You were 
born in. . .?” 

“San Francisco.” 

“Your age?—There are certain 
questions which you do not have to 
answer.” 

“J don’t mind. From here age 
seems without time. My heart feels 
like twenty, it beats the rhythm of 
impetuous drums, it hums the mel- 
ody of tomorrow. My mind feels 
like fifty, it carries the cross of 
crushed hopes, it breathes the mel- 
lowness of resignation, or let me say: 
of beginning resignation.” 

“In other words, shall I write 
down fifty?” 

‘“No. Forty-nine,” 
quickly. 

“Your profession? Or avocation?” 

“T am a dancer, an international 
dancer; no, write down: An Ameri- 
can dancer. As the poetry of Walt 
Whitman springs from the womb. 
of America, so has my dance its 
origin in the very life-source of my 
country.” 

“Your father’s name?” 

‘Joseph Charles Duncan.” 

“And your mother?” 

“I was named after her: Isadora 

. . Isadora O’Gorman Duncan.” 

“Any sisters or brothers?” 

“Yes, we were four: Elizabeth, 
Raymond and Augustin . . .” And 
like an echo that came closer and 
closer instead of fading out, she sud- 
denly heard her mother’s voice call- 
ing: “Children, where are you? 


she said 
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Elizabeth, Raymond, Isadora, Aug- 
ustin!” Then Isadora saw herself 
coming from the dingy yard and 
running up the dilapidated stairs to 
their apartment in San Francisco. 

“Yes, mother? What is it?” 

“T wish you would stop playing 
these stupid games! You must learn 
to think of more serious things. You 
are old enough now to show how 
talented you are! You must forget 
the world and serve the arts alone. 
The world is wicked; all art is sub- 
lime. We shall live for the arts, chil- 
dren! This morning I decided to re- 
hearse plays with you. We’ll invite 
our neighbors and they will have to 
pay if they want to see great art. 
Children, I said great art . . .” 

This was the way her mother 
spoke and lived: she was impulsive, 
eccentric, erratic. Some people said 
Isadora resembled her. She loved 
music, oysters, and champagne; she 
divorced Mr. Duncan and was al- 
ways in a fervor of enthusiasm. She 
gave piano lessons, knitted and made 
embroidery which Isadora peddled 
from door to door as a little girl. At 
that time her older sister Elizabeth 
had learned to dance so that she 
could teach it. And all Isadora 
wanted was to prove that she could 
do better than her sister and she 
begged: “Mother, let me learn to 
dance!” She remembered it as if it 
had been yesterday. 

Her mother looked at her and 
said: “Don’t be preposterous! Eliza- 
beth doesn’t dance, she teaches a few 
nitwits how to move. That is noth- 
ing for you, my dear. Look into this 
mirror! And now dance, Isadora. If 
dance is in you, you can dance!” 

And she danced. She danced be- 


fore the mirror and discovered the 


beauty of the body and the magic 
that lies in movement. One evening 
her mother took her to the ballet. 
“Look at the prima ballerina!” her 
mother whispered. “How she glides 
through the air, how she floats and 
arrests her movement coming down 
on her toes as if she were a feather. 
That’s art! The fruit of years of re- 
lentless labor.” 

“But why do they dance on their 
toes, mother?” 

“That’s the 
stupid.” 

“Oh no, mother! 


way one dances, 


This 


is un- 


natural! No body moves like this 


Music and image disappeared 
when the voice next to her asked: 
“When was your first dance re- 
cital?” 

“At the turn of the century, in 
Chicago. I danced without corset, 
my garment was thin, my feet were 
bare, I danced with flowers in my 
hair.” 

She had to laugh when she re- 
membered the manager, how he 
pushed open the door to her dress- 
ing room, how he stood there on the 
threshold for a moment, frozen pro- 
test of a world hurt to its bones, and 
how he then paced the room: “What 
gave you the courage to do this to 
me? To appear half naked, and with 
no ballet shoes, and not on your 
toes . . . Do you know what you 
have done? You shocked the first 
rows, you made the balcony boo! I 
think you won’t be surprised when 
I tell you that we are through.” 

She smiled at his fury. “I dis- 
covered the dance. How dare you 
reproach me when I am dancing 
the soul of man. I give the dance 
what the dance gave me: the rhyth- 
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mic movements of wind and wave 
and the winged flight of bird and 
bee...” 

He threw his arms up and yelled: 
“You ruined me, you made me ri- 
diculous, you insult the eye! The 
public was shocked, the whole audi- 
ence annoyed. You broke your con- 
tract, that is clear!” 

“IT don’t quite see your point. The 
contract said I must dance, not how; 
it spoke of no entrechat, arabesque, 
of no pirouette.” 

“Our contract is null and void!” 

At that moment a well dressed, 
good-looking gentleman stood in the 
frame of the door: “I beg your par- 
don, I knocked at the door, but 
there was no reply and the door was 
not locked.” The stranger visibly 
enjoyed the embarrassment of Isa- 
dora and her manager. Then he said 
matter-of-factly: “I overheard your 
conversation, I could not help it... 
If you don’t mind, sir, I offer her 
a new contract.” Turning to her, 
he added: “Miss Duncan, do you 
accept?” 

“I do . . . But who are you?” 

“Uh, pardon me! My name is 
Augustin Daly.” 

He took her with him to New 
York where she danced in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream for the first 
time, on a real stage. Isadora dis- 
covered the dance. The rich ladies 
of society paid much money to see 
her in their clubs, to be shocked and 
annoyed. She was the vogue, but she 
wanted to be understood. Hardly an 
hour passed in which she was not 
pursued by men: “Miss Duncan, I 
expect you on my estate—Isadora, 
my carriage will wait in front of 
your door—this ring, Isadora!” 

And, at that time, what was still 


her answer? “I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
but I’m already engaged . . .” 

“Engaged . . .? Did you say en- 
gaged .. .2—Who is he. . .?— 
Who conquered your heart?” 

“Tt is the dance, gentlemen, I 
belong to my art!” 

Then she heard the voice again: 
“Well, Pll put down: belongs to 
her art. And from here? What shall 
I say? These are formalities, but I 
must fill in your chart .. .” 

“Say: it was the beginning. I had 
to obey my inner voice, I had to 
trace the source of all art: simplic- 
ity, and I had to seek its soul in my 
soul. America remained too remote, 
too aloof. I fled to England on a 
cattle boat. As I said: it was the be- 
ginning. In the British Museum I 
studied the poses on Greek vases, the 
Tanagras, the secret of their ecstasy, 
the symbol of their gestures. From 
their mystery came my dance. Yes, 
I saw in ancient Greece all grace. I 
wedded my soul to the harmony of 
beauty. But I hit all convention in 
the face, my sandals left traces of 
scandals and triumphs. I was the 
rage. Oh, I dealt blow after blow to 
the Victorian age of corsets and cur- 
tains of Turkish beads!” 

“Next station?” 

*“__. was Paris, 1900, the world ex- 
hibition. I danced: inhaling life and 
exhaling art.” 

And yet she knew she was still so 
far from reality at that time, far 
from herself, from the woman in 
her. One of her first admirers was 
Rodin, the great sculptor. 

“We have so much in common, 
Isadora,” he said. ““You transport the 
soul of man into movement and I 
chisel it into stone. Your rendition 
has the disadvantage of being cre- 
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ated for a fleeting moment . . . Let 
me cut it into stone.” 

“T could come to your studio for 
one hour tomorrow afternoon.” 

“One hour, Isadora, is not 
enough!” 

“Then let me see—I stay in Paris 
several weeks.” 

“My memory of the dancer Isa- 
dora is so rich that it may take 
years...” 

“But years, Master, could mean 
a lifetime!” 

“T would not tire of it.” 

She laughed, threw her head back 
and moved her arms up. Rodin kept 
this moment on a piece of paper. 
For himself. For the years to come 
when he would want to look at it. 

Isadora was restless. Time was too 
precious for her, was something she 
could not afford to lose. A theater 
agency in Budapest invited her to 
dance. It was a success. From there 
she took Germany by storm. Still 
many people were shocked and some 
booed from the galleries. Now she 
danced to the music of Gluck and 
Wagner, of Chopin and Beethoven. 
The dance was no longer cheap en- 
tertainment. Not Isadora’s dance. 

“My body sang, my body spoke. 
I created the reality of a dream. 
Those among the Germans who were 
dreamers saw in my dance the 
poetry of the moving body. Yet suc- 
cess and scandal became more and 
more the twin brothers of my days 
and nights. I had conquered Eu- 
rope, Europe had conquered me: 
Berlin, Athens, Paris, St. Petersburg. 
I awoke to new life. I had grown 
mature. I frightened the philistines 
and stirred those who were enlight- 
ened. And then—then I met Gordon 
Craig.” 


They were sitting in her studio 
with the huge blue drapes and the 
many cushions on the floor and with 
the atmosphere of daring greatness. 

“You cannot always be spray, Isa- 
dora, spray that dances on the crest 
of the waves and lives the miracle 
of an iridescent life. The surf car- 
ries the spray to the shore from 
where it must return to the endless- 
ness of the sea.” 

“T think I know what you mean, 
Gordon.” 

“Tt is the great artist who decides 
what art is. You have so much to 
give to mankind, you simply can’t 
afford to flash up like a flickering 
flame and then extinguish. You gave 
the world a new idea, a new art. 
Shall it die with you?” 

“No, it shan’t, it must live. I can 
see the letters: Isadora Duncan 
School. Schools are tools in the hands 
of creators. Isn’t it so, Gordon? 
Tools of the future, tools of time. 
You are so right, Gordon, so right. 
Schools are what I need.” 

She paused and then turned 
around as if she knew where the 
desk stood from where the voice was 
questioning her, and said: ““You may 
write down: I was no longer alone, 
I was going to live! And life was no 
longer vague, I could see the road 
with the many milestones. I had a 
child by Gordon Craig.” 

“What followed then?” 

“Triumph and tragedy. Call it 
the beginning of the end. It was a 
tragicomic trend. There was my 
work. Victory step by step. And my 
private happiness. My two children: 
Patrick and Deidre. Oh, how I loved 
them .. .!” 

“If I understood you correctly,” 
the voice interrupted her, “then you 
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said your career had reached its cli- 
max. Is that correct?” 

“From the bleak wintry nights of 
Russia to the cold clarity of Ameri- 
can mornings, I was the dance. I 
was supreme. And I lived the ex- 
treme. And then—while I was 
drunk with myself and men, sud- 
denly—Oh, God! I shall never for- 
get that shrill cry of the bell. I lifted 
the receiver. Hello . . .!” 

“Madame Isadora Duncan?” 

“Speaking.” 

“This is the Police Department, 
Madame. I am sorry to be the bearer 
of bad news.” 

“What happened? My children 

Ped 

“Yes, Madame. Your children .. . 
An accident on the Pont Neuf this 
afternoon .. . Your car, Madame 


“Are they badly hurt?” 


“No, Madame. I regret to inform 
you that they are dead.” 


The voice was back with her 
again: ““What followed next?” 

She met a poet whose language 
she did not speak. He was a Russian, 
and she engaged a lady to teach her 
his tongue. After the first lesson she 
asked Isadora: ““Aren’t you proud of 
yourself? You have learned so much 
today!” 

“Yes, so much. Now I can say in 
his language . . .: What is this?— 
This is a pencil—What kind of a 
pencil?—This is 2 blue pencil!—But 
when he comes to see me tonight I 
don’t want to say that the pencil is 
blue! You must teach me other 
phrases, such as: Oh, my last love!” 

“This is against the rules of the 
Berlitz System!” 

“But I must be able to say: I 
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worship the ground you walk on!” 

“This is nowhere in my book.” 

“Then throw it away and teach 
me: I won’t forget you, I will wait 
for you! And you?” 

“And he?” asked the voice. 

“Oh, I know he loved me too. But 
then—there was his temper and 
alcohol and the maddening labyrinth 
of his Russian soul. I cared for him 
as for a child—he was so young! 
But his genius eloped with him into 
the clouded land of insanity where 
he killed himself. Oh, this horrible 
moment when they told me! But 
after all—I still had my work—my 
school—to teach thousands of chil- 
dren how to move, how to let their 
souls fill their bodies with music and 
ecstasy ...!” 

“And your school?” 

“Tt mever grew, it never lasted. 
The only thing I really wanted so 
badly: rebirth through the new 
generation!” 

“Then you would say your life 

» 

“was a triumph without suc- 
cess. Stories that had—out of shame 
—their text erased. Despair and dis- 
tress and the overdue bills. And then 
the scream of headlines and every- 
where the hissing of vicious tongues. 
I knew there was no fulfillment, 
only the groping dream for more in 
life. I wanted to drown myself, but 
a British Naval officer dragged me 
out of the Mediterranean and back 
to life. I no longer wanted to live!” 

“Well,” the voice said, “then we 
shall have to call the witnesses for 
you. Witness Auguste Rodin!” 

“Miss Duncan has properly uni- 
fied life and the dance. She has at- 
tained sculpture and emotion ef- 
fortlessly. She has borrowed from 
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nature that force which cannot be 
called talent but which is genius.” 

“Genius . . .? Talent . . .? Oh, 
God! I lied before when I said I did 
not want to live . . . but it was no 
lie, I really did not want to, and yet 
—lI loved to live. I wanted to give, 
to give myself until it hurt; where 
the grief has outgrown its own pain. 
Oh, how brief was the freedom from 
knowing what we have known! I 
walked through a desert of words 
where the words were like sand and 
Rn 

“Next witness: Elie Faure!” 

“Monsieur, I am speaking in the 
name of all artists who loved her. 
My profession was that of a critic, 
but—I confess, monsieur, I wept 
when I saw her. It was no longer 
to our eyes, nor to our ears; it was 
no longer to our nerves that she 
spoke. From deep within us, when 
she danced, there arose a flood that 
swept away from the corners of our 
soul all the filth which had been 
piled up there by those who for 
twenty centuries had bequeathed to 
us their critique, their ethics and 
their judgments . . .” 

“Oh, stop, please stop! I can’t 
hear you say it. For me, there was 
no such feeling, there was no end 
to the madness that drove me and 
drove me—where to? I no longer 
knew since it was without aim, 
without direction. Was it to forget? 
or that I was ashamed that I wanted 
to forget? Wherever I could I threw 
myself into naked embrace. I had 
but my body to feel, to be sure that 
I was, that I could endure the night 
and the dawn which was out to be- 
tray its own yesterday. And when 
I cried, I cried the tears of forgot- 
ten fears.” 
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“Witness Sergei Alexandrovitch 
Essenin!” called out the voice. 

“My name is Essenin. Am [ still 
remembered? Only remembered be- 
cause my star exploded in her fire? 
I thought the world would have died 
with my suicide. I could say so much 
and now I can no longer speak. My 
love has lost its tongue, the tongue 
which has once sung of her. Before 
I left the world, I wrote a few lines 
for her: “Goodbye, my friend, good- 
bye. You still live in here, here where 
the memory of you beats the rhythm 
of my pulse. This fated parting 
holds a meeting for us in the future. 
Goodbye, my friend; oh, don’t be 
sad and do not cry. It is not new to 
die nor is it any newer to live on.’ 

“I lived on, I tried to, at least. I 
drowned myself in the world again. 
But the world gave me up and I 
yielded, yard by yard, bit by bit. 
Life was so rich and life was so hard. 
It was always the same. The struggle 
for money. And everywhere the 
laughter of children; its sounds 
cracked like so many whips. I had 
left but the memory of a dream. I 
wrote my memoirs. I was going to 
create new dances. I saw myself rid- 
ing a wayward gleam, but I could 
not call back the rider from there, 
nor could I wait, nor did I care. I 
knew my inner voice was on the 
verge of succumbing. Fulfilled and 
silent now. It had its share. And this 
was all I had to spend. If the end 
had not come, I would have come to 
the end... .” 

She had come to an end which, 
in itself, was a beginning only. The 
doors of her memory closed and the 
uncertain space before her grew 
more and more into a definable 
shape. Now she smilingly recognized 
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that the voice which had questioned 
her did not belong to a Greek god 
hewn by Michelangelo. 

And while all this happened: this 
sweet dissolution of a tired life, this 
willing surrender to the great- 
er unknown—the telegraph wires 
hummed from country to country: 
“Fatal accident of eminent dancer 
on Riviera!” The night editors 
changed the headlines of their morn- 
ing issues and letters of bold-faced 
type drummed into the world: “Isa- 
dora Duncan dead!” And curious 
eyes everywhere scanned the story in 
small print: “The tragic end of the 
great dancer has come to all lovers 
of the arts as a shock—There is 
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hardly anyone among us who does 
not realize what a great loss the 
dance world suffered—Yesterday the 
famous dancer met a young man 
who drove a Bugatti—She stepped 
in with a long scarf around her neck 
—She laughed and turned around 
to say goodbye in French with her 
heavy Californian accent: ‘Adieu, 
mes amis, je vais a la gloire!’"—The 
scarf caught in the wheel—The car 
stopped at once, but it was too late: 
Isadora Duncan was dead—lIsadora, 
who—” today is more alive than she 
ever was. 

She lives the life of her legend. She 
lives the legend of her life. 


The True Hearts are Carven Into the Tree 


EUGENE DaviIDsON 


Above the litter of Sundays, 


Extraterrestrial voyagings, cut-rate annuities, 
The fields in battle, locked antennae, pointed leaves, looped vines, 


The innumerable signs of pause and motion. 


In this old solitary park 
The couples, two by two, 


Take refuge, carve their moment in the living bark 
A sign against misgivings, returning to the flat 


Lands, down from Ararat, 


Having felt the rush of wings, the branch to which tomorrow clings 
Separate, armored like the men of Mars 
Who outfaced death among the stars. 


Yeats “Second Coming 


An Experiment in Analysis 


Epwarp A. BLoom 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words 
out 

When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 

Troubles my sight: somewhere in sands of 
the desert 

A shape with lion body and the head of 
a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds. 

The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking 
cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round 
at last, 

Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born?? 


It is truistic that all of the best 
poets use symbols of one kind or an- 
other to represent attitudes or emo- 
tions or situations. Now the reading 
of poetry is a matter of skill as well 
as of taste. Most poets presuppose a 
certain amount of skill in reading 
and even knowledge of some allu- 
sions, be they topical, mythical, or 
religious. Enjoyment comes, in 


1“The Second Coming” (from Michael Robartes 
and the Dancer, 1921) is reproduced with the kind 
permission of The Macmillan Company. The present 
text is from The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats 
(New York, 1940). 


Wordsworth’s phrase, from “the 
sense of difficulty overcome.” There 
is pleasure in recognizing a challenge 
and then satisfactorily answering it. 
Some poets, like Blake, or Yeats, or 
Eliot, find artistic advantage in the 
use of symbols frequently designated 
as “private.” The word “private,” 
however, is inaccurate when, with 
the passage of time and through 
critical clarification, the symbols 
become clear enough to discriminat- 
ing readers. Private symbolism be- 
comes even less of a charge when a 
poet like Yeats creates works that 
have a satisfying meaning regardless 
of the reader’s knowledge of his 
philosophical, introspective processes. 
To understand these processes, of 
course, is to enlarge the connotative 
value of what he has said. But even 
with knowledge derived only from a 
close reading of the individual works, 
we may still derive enjoyment from 
his poetry. 

Assuming that we have never read 
Yeats’ philosophical system, “The 
Second Coming” will lend itself to 
interpretation for the average 
trained reader who desires to under- 
stand. First let us see what para- 
phrase reveals. The poem opens with 
concrete statement: The falcon, a 
savage hawk trained to aid in hunt- 
ing, flies in increasing circles or spi- 
rals (gyres). A difficult bird to keep 
in captivity, the falcon responds to 
a primitive urge to return to its sav- 
age state. Despising civilized re- 
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straint, it kills for the joy of killing. 
In the second stanza Yeats makes a 
prophecy couched in the more ab- 
stract language that marks the con- 
cluding lines of the preceding stanza. 
He prophesies that the falcon is a 
harbinger of a revelation, of a Second 
Coming. Now the Second Coming, 
we know, is an orthodox concept of 
the reincarnation of Christ. But the 
specific details which conclude the 
stanza and the poem anticipate not 
the coming of Christ, even as aven- 
ger, but of a monster which, like the 
falcon, suggests destruction; at the 
same time it suggests something my- 
sterious or unknown. This know- 
ledge comes to the poet in a vision as 
an omen—in which the Egyptian 
Sphinx rises to life and Slouches to- 
wards Bethlehem to be born. 

The image evokes terror: If the 
falcon returns to a state of wild na- 
ture we can understand that it is 
responding to certain instincts, sub- 
human though they be. But the 
Sphinx, a thing of sand and stone, 
having had no existence—at least as 
we would understand existence dur- 
ing the recorded history of mankind 
—is now incarnated. The vision is 
all the more terrifying because the 
Sphinx has come to life for some 
grotesque, unknown purpose, and 
because, unlike the falcon, it is of 
such monstrosity that we feel it can 
never be held in check by any human 
agency. Upon the evidence of the 
poem itself, we might be inclined 
to interpret Yeats as saying that 
Christianity has failed to sustain 
mankind and that an ominous, larger 
principle is about to replace it. Bar- 
baric paganism of which the Sphinx 
is mutely symbolic (it might be con- 
strued from the details immediately 
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available to us) was restrained by the 
birth of Christ. Paganism, however, 
never really died; it was merely kept 
in check by an abiding principle 
which, temporarily, was stronger 
than it, and under which it chafed, 
awaiting an opportunity to rebel. 
Continuing from the surface evi- 
dence of the poem, we might inter- 
pret Yeats as arguing that the Chris- 
tian principle has meaning only 
while its tenets are in operation. 
But as soon as Christianity breaks 
down, permitting mere anarchy to 
be loosed upon the world, there can 
be no restraining of this monstrous 
symbol of seeming evil, since evil 
can be subjugated only by good. 
Later in this analysis, however, we 
shall introduce additional testimony 
by Yeats that must cause some quali- 
fication of these statements., 

The word gyre is an uncommon 
one and consequently captures the 
attention at the very beginning of 
the poem. Not only does it fit the 
metrical objective more easily than, 
say, circle or spiral, but it also lends 
at least a subconscious preparation 
for some unusual occurrence or 
thought to follow. In the same line, 
also, we find three polysyllabic 
words, turning - turning - widening, 
whose denotations of slow move- 
ment and gradually increasing dis- 
tance are enhanced by vocalic repe- 
tition and by the identical -ing 
suffixes. There is further significance 
in the i- assonance, which closely re- 
inforces the linkage between widen- 
ing and gyre, and in the consonantal 
association between turning and 
gyre; the metrical relations are essen- 
tial to the full meaning of the line. 
The thought runs on to the second 
line, where the effect is enlarged by 
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the completed clause. Here the slow- 
motion pattern is maintained by the 
repetition of falcon and falconer, 
with the addition of cannot, whose 
vowels are in assonance with the 
vowels of the two nouns. (This re- 
lationship, however, is essentially 
visual rather than auditory, because 
falcon is generally pronounced faul- 
kon or faukon.) Up to this point we 
are thoroughly clear about the na- 
ture of the image, which is self- 
sufficient: the bird is escaping its 
captor. Yeats demands no further 
knowledge of his readers. The image, 
nevertheless, takes on an even more 
intensive connotation if we have 


read other works by Yeats and have 
some understanding of his attitudes. 

This is not the place for an inten- 
sive examination of Yeats’ philo- 
sophic system, but an outline of the 
major features will provide the key 


to his intention. In a work called A 
Vision Yeats recorded two pertinent 
ideas. One is that the human life goes 
through phases of subjectivity and 
objectivity, at one time or another 
the two qualities merging, and then 
the one or the other becoming pre- 
dominant. The second is that his- 
tory, comparably, goes through 
phases or cycles—each of 2,000 years 
duration—in a regular, deterministic 
manner. Both human life and history 
are represented by double cones or 
gyres operating in contrary direc- 
tions. The narrow end of each cone 
illustrates the subjective and the 
wide end the objective phases of life 
and history. Yeats demonstrated this 
notion—not original with him—in 
unpublished notes to “The Second 
Coming.” “The mind whether ex- 


2Yeats’ previously unpublished notes and other 
illuminating data about the gyres are available in 
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pressed in history or in the individual 
life has a precise movement which 
can be quickened or slackened but 
cannot be otherwise altered, and this 
movement can be expressed by a 
mathematical form,” the double 
cone. The discovery of “a funda- 
mental mathematical movement” 
which marks each mind leads to an 
ability (by those properly qualified, 
of course) to prophesy “the entire 
future of that mind.” Yeats explains 
the mathematical figures thus: 


. the human soul is always moving out- 
ward into the objective, or inward into itself 
and this movement is double because the 
human soul has consciousness only because 
it is suspended between contraries, the 
greater the contrast the more intense the 
consciousness. The man in whom movement 
inward is stronger than the movement out- 
ward, the man who sees all life reflected 
within himself, the subjective man reaches 
the narrow end of a gyre at death which is 
always . . . preceded by an intensification of 
the subjective life. . . . The objective man 
on the other hand, whose gyre moves out- 
ward receives at this moment [of death] 
the revelation not of himself seen from 
within . . . but of himself as if he were 
somebody else. 


The same is true of history. When 
one age is coming to an end “the re- 
velation of the character of the next 
age is represented by the coming of 
one gyre to its place of greatest ex- 
pansion and of the other to that of 
its greatest contraction.” Yeats uses 
the gyre in other poems, such as 
“Demon and Beast,” which appeared 
in the same volume as “The Second 
Coming” (Michael Robartes and the 
Dancer, 1921), “Sailing to Byzan- 
tium” (in The Tower, 1928) and 
“The Gyres” (in Last Poems and 


W. B. Yeats, Man and Poet, by A. Norman Jeffares 
(London, 1949), pp. 196 ff. See also T. R. Henn, 
The Lonely Tower (London, 1950), pp. 182 ff. 
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Plays, 1940). Its specialized consis- 
tency and its explication by Yeats 
himself preclude suspicions of acci- 
dent or eccentricity and, hence, 
merits such application as we may 
later be able to include in the mean- 
ing. 

Following the almost languorous 
introduction, Yeats provides a sharp, 
shocking contrast in the third line 
by use of two abrupt clauses. This is 
the culmination of the physical ac- 
tion. The statement is now more 
general, even abstract, so that we 
know the falcon image is only a sym- 
bol for a larger philosophic idea. It 
is the bursting of the floodgates 
which leads to submergence of iden- 
tity and to absolute objectivity. In 
this confusion we have the highly 
impersonal, objective, even ineffable 
Things. While he was restrained by 
man, the falcon flew in a regularly 
described circle or spiral, his widen- 
ing gyre still limited by an invisible 
axis or center. But with the inevit- 
able bursting of bondage the arbi- 
trary limitation becomes impossible, 
since the act is deterministically in- 
evitable. In other words a phase has 
ended and man once more has suc- 
cumbed to savagery and mere an- 
archy. Each cycle of civilization 
must come to a disastrous close. As 
Yeats writes in A Vision: 


Each age unwinds the threads another age 
has wound, and it amuses me to remember 
that before Phidias and his westward moving 
art, Persia fell, and that when full moon 
came round again, amid eastward moving 
thought, and brought Byzantine glory, 
Rome fell; and that at the outset of our 
westward moving Renaissance Byzantium 
fell; all things dying each other’s life, living 
each other’s death. 


The implication, of course, is that 
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each new cycle—if the pattern is 
repetitive— opens barbarically and 
without order. Mere, on the surface, 
is an ambiguous reference. Its con- 
notation is slighting or trivial, as 
though Yeats were saying ironically, 
anarchy doesn’t amount to much. 
But mere also has an obsolete deno- 
tation, which is more clearly the one 
intended by Yeats; that is, absolute, 
sheer, and unqualified anarchy. 

To impress his point Yeats length- 
ens and emphasizes line 5, resorting 
to both consonance and assonance, 
which are paralleled (at least the 
assonance is) in line 4, where the 
new action has begun. Notice, also, 
the return to concrete statement, the 
poet wishing to dramatize the issue 
which now clearly relates to man- 
kind: anarchy, after all, is human 
not animal violation of order at the 
end of one cycle and the begirining 
of a new one. The situation, then, 
obviously warlike, provokes an at- 
tack upon established morals and, 
more exactly, upon established order. 
Yeats, in delicate syntactical coun- 
terpoint, returns to expository and 
then abstract statement. Through- 
out the poem he has used Christian 
symbols because he considers himself 
a specific part of the present Chris- 
tian cycle—now coming to a close. 

Christianity, however, is only 
typical of all the other historical 
cycles. Thus, the ceremony of inno- 
cence has an immediate Christian 
reference that is paradoxical: an 
orthodox purifying symbol is the 
sacramental rite of baptism, but the 
purification is washed away by the 
blood of war. In another sense, how- 
ever, the ceremony of innocence may 
be said to apply to similar rites in 
non-Christian cycles when sacrificial 
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blood was let for religious purposes 
and when, again, wars negated the 
meanings of those rites. There is also 
in this phrase an implicit irony. If 
the above interpretation of the cere- 
mony of innocence is acceptable, 
then Yeats seems to say that as man 
grows more mature and civilized, he 
grows more beastly. The ceremony 
of innocence should suggest purity 
and beginning, but the purity and 
beginning are negated by a collap- 
sing civilization. 

The passionate intensity of the 
first stanza appears at first to signify 
both exposition and physical action 
which bring the poet to his prophetic 
thematic conclusions in the second 
stanza. Such collapse of moral order, 
the poet intimates, must have far- 
reaching spiritual consequences. Ever 
since Christ, in the present cycle, 
there has been a theological premise 
that at some future time man will be 
called upon to account for his sins. 
But this assumption has had some- 
thing of optimism in it for the vir- 
tuous, the belief being that judgment 
will be rendered by a God of justice 
and mercy. Now, however, we are 
prepared to look for a more esoteric 
meaning in this phrase. Christianity, 
as Yeats sees it, is simply one histor- 
ical phase, and when he says 


The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity . . . 


he may be speaking in general terms 
of the overt attitudes which precipi- 
tate the collapse of a civilization. 
This, of course, is also an ironic re- 
versal of values as well as a realistic 
attitude. In his notes, however, Yeats 
says that it is a supreme act of faith 
to fix the attention upon the gyre 
(apparently to determine the degree 


of subjectivity or objectivity) 


until the whole past and future of humanity 
or of an individual man shall be present to 
the intellect as if it were accomplished in a 
single movement. The intensity of the Bea- 
tific Vision when it comes depends upon the 
intensity of this realization. 


It is a temptation to ignore this 
statement, a seeming contradiction 
of the idea as stated in the poem. If 
we relate passionate intensity to 
Yeats’ philosophy, however, it seems 
to celebrate his notion of the recon- 
ciliation of opposites. While “the 
worst” are fanatically bent on press- 
ing the destruction of civilization, 
the visionary philosopher is endowed 
with an insight denied to ordinary 
people. The widening gyre is the 
state of objectivity just prior to the 
completion of the cycle. The pas- 
sionate intensity is the human action 
that accelerates the completion of 
the wheel, but it may also be inter- 
preted as the Beatific Vision of the 
subjective philosopher who has 
reached his most subjective, intro- 
spective state, when he is most pro- 
foundly capable of prophesying the 
impending catastrophe. We can 
argue, of course, that the catas- 
trophe, according to Yeats’ philoso- 
phy, is inevitable. But Yeats im- 
presses upon us in the first stanza 
that man has also had an active hand 
in the collapse. Any justification for 
this notion is provided by Yeats him- 
self, since the last two lines of the 
first stanza become a transition to 
the second prophetic stanza, which 
states the vision and the resolution. 

With the flagrant rejection of 
humanitarian conduct, Surely some 
revelation is at hand;/Surely the 
Second Coming is at hand. Repeti- 
tion of Surely and the virtual iden- 
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tity of the two lines establishes an 
urgent, inescapable mood and a 
warning tone. So imperative is the 
poet’s feeling that he repeats The 
Second Coming! sharply, and then 
pauses for the most emphatic caesura 
in the entire poem in order to en- 
force consideration of this crucial 
idea. In familiar orthodoxy the 
Second Coming would be the rein- 
carnation of Christ for the purpose 
of rendering judgment on man. 
Yeats’ philosophy, however, compli- 
cates this interpretation. Now he 
seems to say that a Second Coming 
takes place at the conclusion of every 
cycle. It is easy to over-emphasize 
the Christian elements of the poem, 
but the Christian symbolism—even 
if only representative—is too con- 
sistent to be dismissed. It is perhaps 
no distortion of Yeats’ thinking to 
infer his condemnation of those who 
precipitate a collapse, inevitable 
though that collapse may be. The 
thought seems to come to Yeats that 
chaos which is urged out of a for- 
mer moral state can hardly be re- 
warded by the mercy of a Christ. 
Thus he envisions a monstrous sub- 
stitute for Christ, one that has some 
divine (Spiritus mundi) but fore- 
boding source, and that has been 
sent to render harsh judgment on 
man. 

The Sphinx is the symbol for a 
transformation from known to 
frightening and unknown values. 
Supposedly inanimate, this shape 
with lion body and the head of a 
man has merely lain dormant since 
a previous cycle, nursing its latent 
capacity for evil destruction and 
biding its time. The horror is en- 
forced by its objectivity and merci- 
less singleness of vengeful purpose. 
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Yeats creates a terrifying and hyp- 
notic image through the use of 
understatement as he envisions the 
awakening of the beast-god. The 
desert birds are indignant rather than 
terrified because they have no ra- 
tional understanding of what is hap- 
pening. Lacking insight, they asso- 
ciate only a temporal consequence 
with this action and are annoyed by 
an unaccountable change in their 
tranquillity. They are a symbol for 
those men who likewise fail to com- 
prehend and who regard the disrup- 
tion of an established order as an un- 
warranted personal inconvenience. 
They represent also those innocents 
who must be affected by crimes 
which they have not committed, and 
by the inevitable cyclical course of 
history. The image is particularly 
good because of the contrasts it pro- 
vides. These birds are wilder than the 
falcon; yet their flight, too, is circu- 
lar, as the word reel connotes. But 
the word also suggests an unevenness, 
the chaos and disorder that have al- 
ready begun; whereas widening gyre 
suggests that there is still regularity, 
that it is the moment before disinte- 
gration. The movement of the desert 
birds also provides a striking contrast 
with the sluggish, implacable pro- 
gress of the Sphinx. 

The conclusion comes with the 
poet’s emergence from the dream- 
state. He has returned to reality, but, 
paradoxically, the only reality is the 
vision which has just hypnotized 
him. The world of which he is part 
is not one of illumination but of 
enveloping, hopeless darkness and 
disaster. Only when Yeats awakens 
does he understand the reality. The 
barbarism has been quelled by the 
Christian phase during twenty cen- 
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turies of stony sleep since the birth 
of Christ (represented by the rock- 
ing cradle), but it has never expired. 
Its own period of quiescence has been 
disturbed into a nightmare by some 
other passionate yet temporary force 
of salutary faith, Now with man 
himself turned barbarian, it is time 


for the God of barbarians to reassert ° 


himself. Once again it is necessary to 
turn to the unpublished notes for 
clarification, for there is more to the 
association than the twenty cen- 
turies since the birth of Christ. Gen- 
erally, according to Yeats, all the 
gyres complete their historical cycles 
in 2,000 years. At the moment of 
writing the gyre is attaining its wid- 
est, hence more objective expansion, 
unlike the period preceding the birth 
of Christ, in which the gyre was 
narrowing. The new phase, we may 
assume, will last approximately an- 


other 2,000 years, even as the phase 
which opened with the creation of 
the Sphinx and ended with the birth 
of Christ lasted 2,000 years. The new 
phase, furthermore, promises to be 
a barbaric one at its inception. 
Hence, Yeats conceives of an ironical 


transvaluation in which a cruel 
beast-deity will supplant a humane 
and just deity at Bethlehem, the 
source of Christianity. 

We have already witnessed how 
the poem’s meaning, though en- 
larged and enriched by the additional 
information about the gyres, sup- 
ports interpretation without it. But 
that information, we have also seen, 
proves essential for a really satisfac- 
tory interpretation. Now it is perti- 
nent to incorporate one more allu- 
sion, this time a topical one, for ““The 
Second Coming” owes much of its 
creation to the Irish struggle for in- 
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dependence. The Easter Rising of 
1916 took Yeats by surprise, when 
the Irish nationalists rebelled against 
English rule. Although his sym- 
pathies were for a free Ireland, he 
disliked the Bohemian society of 
Dublin and the revolutionary politi- 
cal beliefs which motivated the up- 
rising. He revered the “big houses” 
of the country aristocracy, whose 
society was for him an achievement 
of civilization which symbolized 
for him an absolute of which he ap- 
proved. The mob, as he wrote in 
“The Leaders of the Crowd,” would 
Pull down established honour; and 
yet he felt compelled to support 
their action, however passively, for 
the future hopes of Ireland. Prac- 
tically, also, he recognized that the 
execution of the rebel leaders, the 
“Sixteen Dead Men,” had made mar- 
tyrs of them and that the purpose of 
the Rising could not be discussed dis- 
passionately. So torn by his conflic- 
ting sentiments, Yeats wrote “The 
Second Coming” as the culmination 
of a series of political poems: “Sep- 
tember, 1913,” “Easter, 1916,” and 
“The Rose.” 

Considered from this point of 
view, “The Second Coming” is an 
indication that for Yeats the noble 
aspirations of the Easter Rising had 
degenerated into the aimless brutal 
warfare of the Blacks and Tans and 
that, in turn, into the fight between 
the Free-Staters and the Republi- 
cans. Ultimately, political ideologies 
seemed to have little significance. 
The poem, thus, may be read as a 
prophetic commentary upon the de- 
cay of modern civilization. But it 
may also be read for its historical- 
topical significance as it reflects the 
blood-letting of civil upheaval. 
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Note, then, that the widening gyre 
may be related to the sanguinary 
events in Ireland, because in Yeats’ 
philosophy objectivity also applies to 
the moment in the historical cycle 
when political activity denies the 
integrity of the individual. We are 
now able to see that Yeats protests 
against the dissolution of order in 
Ireland as Mere anarchy, and that 
The blood-dimmed tide may be in- 
terpreted with reference to that con- 
flict. Supplemented by our new in- 
formation, The ceremony of inno- 
cence may be read as a direct allusion 
to political grievances; in this phrase 
is encompassed the notion that the 
innocent as well as the guilty are 
sacrificed. The somber closing lines 
lead to the conclusion that a new 


absolute—the rough beast—perhaps 
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not so salutary as the old established 
order, is coming to dominate the 
next cycle of man’s history. 

Both the “private” and supple- 
mentary details have immediate topi- 
cal bearing only upon the first 
stanza, which is expository and dra- 
matic, and which sets the mood and 
tone; they also clarify the intention 
of prophetic warning. To re-empha- 
size the point, the poem has no ab- 
solute dependence of meaning on 
these augmenting details. Knowledge 
of these matters, however, ulti- 
mately becomes indispensable, since 
it gives the poem tremendous depth 
and exploits the imagery to its ful- 
lest. With these elements in mind, 
further, we come close to the full 
meaning of “The Second Coming,” 
which is a masterpiece of complexity. 


Modern Apartment 


Louis GINSBERG 


Homogenized emotions are cooled 

In vacuumed, air-conditioned lives. 
The false-front fire-place cannot revive 
The frozen thoughts within deepfreeze. 
The antiseptic bathroom lotions 

Bleach assorted infections and bring 
Cures for all except prejudices 

And caustic skeptic-poisoning. 

Mirrors are sleek accomplices, 

In bedrooms with frivolous, frilly dress, 
Together with head-line evenings unraveled, 
That help dishevel the loneliness. 
Televisions near mortgaged hearts, 
Glasses and bottles upon the shelves, 
And gadgets — all join the conspiracy 
To rob the dwellers of themselves. 


In Pitiless Ears 


PLAcIDE MARTIN 


HESE brilliant Jews were 

being pretty well charmed. 

Cold, positive, and easy, they 
listened, and it was not the whisky’s 
tongue that smoothed their attention 
to him, for Beasley was being care- 
ful in order to be sure. The protrac- 
tion of his second drink was thinning 
its ice on the table at his knees, and 
as for the other people between the 
molded walls of the room (those 
walls that framed themselves blank, 
green within gray), you knew that 
they knew that liquor was alcohol 
and just how much it would drug 
their senses. The Hippocrene hoof 
they understand profoundly; but 
horseflies were a persecution and a 
bewilderment. 

“Of course there is fire in Harpe’s 
hair. The redness of his hair can 
have nothing to do with bloodshed 
because it’s the wrong color. Fire — 
not blood.” 

Marvin said, “Yes. And if the dis- 
tinction were made good, the dis- 
tinction between the two reds that 
is, then the horror of the head in 
the tree-crotch would be fruitful 
and pervasive.” 

How wan the blaze of hair, its 
orange squeezed all out against the 
turgid Dago red, clotted about the 
bone, oozing into the bark! 

“You tempt me to read the book.” 

At nine hundred words a minute 
with eighty-seven percent compre- 
hension, Beasley calculated. “You 
could do it in an hour or so,” he 


said to Marvin. “But you'll find that 
the distinction between the reds is 
not made clear, however. I’m afraid 
Hall wasn’t even unconscious of 
what he was doing.” 

There were some smiles, neither 
prudent nor cautious, but exactly 
fitted to the very small curve of the 
quip. Such a smile was an achieve- 
ment for Betta of the shroud-gray 
eyes whose mouth was shaped by 
malevolence for grimaces as substi- 
tutes for screaming. 

“But the Hercules-business,” she 
said because Beasley was looking at 
her. ““You said that was so obvious.” 

“To us. Not to Hall. The con- 
scious symbolist is covert, the un- 
conscious symbolist is overt. Hall is 
merely obvious because, I think, he 
was an anti-symbolist, like all the 
simple-minded writers of the Amer- 
ican nineteenth century. Complica- 
ted-minded writers like Hawthorne 
and Melville seem to me to be pro- 
symbolists, riding their images with 
such skilled insistence that they 
make me think of . . ."—he had been 
about to say, Jews aboard Pegasus — 
|. . well, equitation.” 

David, in his very clean pale gray 
suit, said something to Marvin while 
Betta posed another encouragement 
to Beasley. 

“But I am fascinated by the no- 
tion of Hercules trapped forever in 
his cradle, forever infantile, always 
to strangle serpents and never to 
hunt the really big game or be a 
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janitor.” 

““Mangle,” Beasley corrected her, 
“not strangle. Hark Short’s method 
of snake killing was to trample them 
to death with his bare feet. That 
drops him back just a bit further 
than infantilism, don’t you see.” 

“God, it does drop him, doesn’t 
it!” 

“With a thud.” 

Hark the thud! A lollipop for the 
historian of phonetics let go to fall 
with a bright red sticky plop to the 
tongueless vigilant grit of the side- 
walk. Hark how short for and of 
Hercules is Hark Short whose feet 
are Herculean hands! But be care- 
ful, be sure. 

It was the room that had brought 
James Hall to Beasley’s mind, the 
long and narrow room above West 
100th Street, an address which he 
still deemed hilariously impossible, 
though not as a matter of any snob- 
bery, because he wasn’t entitled to 
snobbery. But his mind sputtered at 
the address childishly, as a matter of 
humor. The big hollow resonance of 
the numeral, and the size of the idea 
in West, the wild, the mobile, and 
the untergangend, made Beasley feel 
as helpless as a tickled infant, ex- 
hausted, compelled to laugh beyond 
his capacity for laughter. 

He thought of how it might be 
to speak the address with care and 
with emphasis to a taxi driver, of 
the suppressed crazy giggle and then 
the explosion through space past 
ruined illuminations, beyond Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific and India to W. 
100th St. But he had not come here 
in a taxi. He had come on the sub- 
way, humming to himself as he rode 
and as he walked, quite possibly 
humming very loud, because the 
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neat old man with the newspaper 
had stared at him demandingly over 
the furled sheaf of print in his hands 
to make him stop. Under those cir- 
cumstances, of course, Beasley had 
been forced to keep on consciously 
humming his one scrawny thread of 
a toccata. It had pleased him to dis- 
cover that he was humming a thing 
so learned and abstruse that he need 
not be ashamed of it. 

James Hall had offered him a res- 
cue from his early distress up here 
amid the control and authority of 
these easy-sitting, moderate-drink- 
ing encyclopedias. It was either Hall 
or start humming again to put him- 
self at home away from home. Surely 
that was why he hummed so much 
and so loud here in New York, to 
put himself in place where he didn’t 
belong. He knew he didn’t belong 
here because no one ever did any- 
thing according to his expectation, 
not David who had surprised him 
by asking him up here this evening, 
not anyone at any time along the 
sidewalks nor down in the warrens. 
Their laden heads neither challenged 
him nor accused him, and he was ig- 
norant and guilty of ignorance. Nor 
had he expected Marvin, The Editor, 
to be here, and where, in God’s world, 
was “here” anyhow? 

With the air of a man glancing, in 
assumed tranquillity at his compass, 
he had said, “James Hall... !” and 
followed the words with a wonder- 
ing smile at the elongated gray- 
framed green blanks of the room full 
of brilliant Jews. (“This evening at 
8:40 — Joachim Zerba: The Spine 
of Rudeness, An Exauguration of 
THE AMBASSADORS.”) 

It had been at once understood, 
and understood very competently. 
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“Henry, of course,” Marvin had 
said. ““You couldn’t mean William.” 

No. No, he couldn’t; for William 
James Hall was probably a block or 
so away in any direction, including 
skyward or down in the cist, but 
not here. 

“As a matter of fact,” Beasley had 
said, “I was thinking of Harpe’s 
Head.” 

There had been a flicker at that, 
a blurring in the assembled knowl- 
edges about him, a guessable riffle 
that made almost a breeze upon the 
warm discomfort of Beasley’s cheeks. 
The figure at the forefront of a 
harp? A headline that rose seaward? 
Irish Revival? Fingal? 

Betta had come first and securely 
to the answer: “Oh, the old novel 
by James Hall that Robert Penn 
Warren probably had back in his 
mind with “The Kentucky Tragedy.’ 
The decapitation business in World 
Enough and Time.” 

The others had never even heard 
of it and Betta had not read it. Sly 
Beasley told them, with admirably 
modulated disdain, the novel’s story, 
and he had charmed them into a 
consideration of the novel’s snake- 
slaughterer, Hercules Short—‘‘Her- 
cules short of Hercules, don’t you 
see?” —of its initial arson, of its sin- 
gle successful blazing forest tree in 
the night of a coon hunt. 

David said, now that Marvin had 
gone down the long room to the 
table where the ice and liquor waited 
on a tray, “You’ve got him tempted 
to do more than just read the book 

9? 

Then it was time to leave. Beas- 
ley’s mind gave him decisive notice. 
It was time to get up, view his 
watch, abandon the waning drink 
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at the knee-high table and hurry 
away from West 100th Street. These 
other people here, in their multiple 
knowings, could afford to stay all 
night, all year. But for Beasley, the 
inner chambers of his skull under 
the hood of his nostrils, were already 
beginning to vibrate; it was time to 
hum, it was time to go. Having been 
prudent in the limit of his drinking, 
it would be insane now to presume 
on this other magic in which Betta 
and her brilliant friends were skilled, 
the auspication by the Hippocrene 
hoof, whereas he, familiar with 
horseflies . . . 

But he finished the drink. He 
seized it up and poured its water 
into himself, knocking the weakened 
ice on his front teeth with a non- 
resonating clatter and letting one bit 
in fact fly out of the glass sidewise 
and down to the carpet where it 
magnified, in the lamplight, a few 
tufts and one small cinder. He 
fought its slipperiness with his fin- 
ger-tips, trying to pick it up though 
Betta said, 

“God, don’t bother. It’ll make 
such a little puddle... !” 

He rose, fussed and reddened, his 
hair probably in stiff disorder now 
that gravity had been at it from the 
wrong angle, and there was Marvin 
before him, a comment, a question, 
a proposal ready in the globe of his 
attention above the pale drink in 
his hand. 

“T’ve really got to get back up- 
town right away,” Beasley said. “It's 
been a wonderful hour. Betta, I 
thank you. And if I’m doing it fool- 
ishly, won’t you remember that 
Americans are always clumsy at the 
procedures of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the ceremonially sensitive 
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moments of an encounter?” 
“But do you have to be awkward 
on purpose?” Betta asked him. 

“Tt’s the only way to mask the in- 
evitable awkwardness of blunder- 
ing,” Beasley said. “Good night.” 

There was less of a chorus of re- 
sponding good nights than his ears 
had been ready to hear, and he went 
out of the apartment unhappy into 
the bareboned hall, its walls and floor 
rigid with the rigidity, sleek and 
cleansable, of a long-drawn-out 
bathroom. At the elevator he 
punched and waited, not humming, 
because the machinery in the shaft 
hummed for him, soothing away 
his sense of having been neglected 
by the niggardly chorus of good 
nights in Betta and David’s James 
Hall of a living room. 

They would take him, he felt 
sure. On, not in. They would take 
him on as an adjunct, an imagination 
crudely prowling in the poor Amer- 
ican past. He would sing at the 
bottom of their Weltchor a fine, thin 
footnote of remembering — no, of 
reminding. Against all the dense 
comment about Garrigue, Kafka, 
Brecht, God knows who all (but 
certainly not Gorky) there would be 
the little bit about James Hall, fan- 
tastically involved, terminologically 
viscous, and his little name, Richard 
Beasley, would be made. It would 
be hardly a horsefly, he thought, 
coming out into the cold air between 
the buildings of West 100th Street, 
a gut as precise and rigid as the hall 
from which the elevator had taken 
him down. It would be more like a 
mosquito. But mosquitoes too were 
American and passé and securely 
both, for Bryant had guaranteed 
both. Rouge makes thee sick? 
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Beasley was delighted with himself 
as he came to the Broadway corner 
(it was on Broadway that Bryant’s 
mosquito had been made sick by 
taking rouge for blood) to discover 
that, in leaving the apartment build- 
ing, he had turned without delibera- 
tion in the right direction. Now the 
great thing was to decide in which 
direction and on which side of the 
street was the nearest subway en- 
trance: 96th Street or 103rd. He 
decided in favor of the 103rd Street 
station and turned right on a sur- 
mise. Now he was humming and 
knew it and needed it, even when, 
at the next corner, his eyes saw with 
relief and satisfaction W 101 St as 
he crossed the black roadway, the 
wind turning up the round-cornered 
tail of his jacket. 

He hurried, hurried, and was half- 
way down an exit stair before he 
realized his mistake, swung about, 
bounded into the open and crossed 
the street to the proper stair, being 
sure this time to see whether he was 
exactly right, thinking to himself 
that he might at least have made his 
first blunder a better one by going 
into the downtown side. 

There were plenty of faces in the 
despairing light on the platform, 
rude all of them, none obviously 
hostile, none attentive. Beasley knew 
it was bootless to wonder what they 
might think of his face because they 
never, not one of them, even looked 
at it. Somewhat tenderly, though 
only in passing, he looked at it him- 
self in the rift of mirror on a gum- 
vending machine, and he could tell 
from the puffy strenuousness about 
his mouth that it was possible to see 
that he was humming, even though 
he scarcely heard it himself. 
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When the train came in, he al- 
lowed himself to hum quite fren- 
ziedly, ardent and loud, so that his 
forehead probably reddened and 
gleamed with the effort. But he had 
to be careful to modulate the vol- 
ume quickly as the clashing roar 
halted, and the wheeze of the open- 
ing doors let people out, let people 
in. 
Aboard the train he sat next to 
a stupidly studious-looking young 
woman, an inexpertly fashionable 
person who was reading a bright, 
thirty-five-cent reprint of The 
Egyptian. Her grotesque spectacles 
glinted, her poised lips and her 
poised eyebrows, reshaped by paint, 
were motionless, indifferent. She was 
improving herself, clearly, and clearly 
she was already well aware of her 
rights and ready to defend them 
with prompt rudeness at the faintest 
invasion. Beasley could discern that 
much from the posture of her feet, 
which were neither furled back to- 
ward the iron grille under the seat, 
nor extended out onto the dull 
smudged red of the floor. They were 
set firmly, neatly, but not side by 
side, just in the area, to which she 
was indisputably entitled, exactly 
before her seat. Her shoes had ankle 
straps. 

Then if they took him on as they 
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were sure to do because he had been 
careful, he was secure here, with 
only the risk of Marvin’s mind to 
run, and now he knew how to en- 
gage that, like springing a trap with 
a well-aimed hunk of log. Oh, there 
was Betta too, of course, and even 
David, but David was a mild and 
charitable book who opened himself 
always at the index, and Betta’s 
memory could be used instead of 
being merely provoked. It looked all 
right, it looked sure. Beasley let his 
triumph hum as high and hearty as 
it cared to go. 

Beside him the girl marked her 
place in The Egyptian with a metal 
clasp from which the finish was 
worn away by use. She tore off her 
ludicrous spectacles, collapsed them 
and put them into her handbag. 

“Tt’s been a pleasure,” she said, 
sliding forward on the yellow wicker 
as the train slowed. 

Beasley smiled at her foolishly, 
his humming stopped in his head. 

“Oh, I’m sorry .. . [hope I haven’t 
disturbed . . .” 

“T said it was a pleasure.” She was 
standing now,and the doors wheezed 
open in the silence. “I didn’t think 
there was anybody left in the world 
who remembered so much Chami- 
nade.” 


The Cocktail Party 


JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK 


“Here I come again, Mr. Smith. Are you having fun? 
Won’t you be tempted by one o1 these canapé things? 

And where’s your glass? Let me get you another one — 
You know, they say a bird can’t fly with five wings.” 


Aeneas at Home 


WapvE DONAHOE 


This way has witchery of light, which also 
entertains itself with sudden thrusts, 

as when a swordsman demonstrates 

a principle. 

Light without fire played on 
the dust; the wind erased our tracks. 
Everywhere the domestic animals 
were evidence of the people’s manners. 
And the fields spoke their masters. Nothing 
yielded up nothing; and the air, the weathers 
of each place conformed to destiny. 

Under 

the air I look at illumination, willing 
it should be so; and the rocks hide 
in their semblance, the vegetation 
glimmers and goes out. 

Beyond, 
the clatter of pans and mallets, 
beside the river itself, no doubt 
flashes in the long shafts of the sun, 
warding off the assault. Above new roofs 
birds speculate in their fashion of freedom. 


Time to accommodate the stranger, 


to act in a dignified sequence, 
to prefer the fruit at its hour. 
You are not entitled to weep. 


We travelled till we were black; 

and men stood before us, and vanished 
downward to the dust, as in a dream. 
The nights were cold, the wet earth 
molded our garments, and beggared us. 


We desire prudence in the State. 

Trickery, and impatience with the enemy, 

that might be for the barbarous Greeks, 

who believed the enemy unreal; but for us, 
reconciliation and the arts of containment. 
There fruition is slow; season bows to season; 
the one is one among many; and the individuals 
turn slowly in the whirl of events. 


And what was solid, what 

endured through birth and death, 

vanished without cause. We who are left 

to see the break-up of camp after camp, 

to order the moving on from border to border, 

till all divisions mix like the sea’s waves, 

come now to this, while the bicker of working men 
rises like the birds’ songs innocent and joyful. 
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Man, made sensitive by his misfortunes, 
chaffs under honors; triumphs in his mouth, 
comforts of the journey and of the board 
add to the burden of his undeserving. 
But the trickery does not matter. 
It was a way of speaking to them; 
They were full of themselves, as we, 
and they did not know us. 

But does no one 
remember? Can no one endure the hour 
of the city’s fall, and the voyage away, 
the interminable seas, the oozing away 
of events, the breaking of the war into 
the small men, hidden in their dens like foxes? 


Il. 


They swarmed out of their boats; the watchers 
couldn’t hear them from the wall. But more came; 
the first ships were not all, nor the second. 

And more came about dark, barely got in, 

and tented during the night, in the rain, 

as it happened. And no one could figure it out. 
They asked, What are we to them? they’re strangers. 
All week, while they waited, busy with the armor, 
there was talk back and forth behind the wall, 

the men—my servant reported it—were well-disposed, 
the women alternately moaning and defiant. 


My father went to the king and felt him out. 
He came tottering home that evening, and said 
it was the woman—they were convinced at court 
that it was the woman. The king’s son took her, 
it seems, from under her husband’s roof. Now, 
she was caged and foreign among us, laughing 
and dancing, bringing the prince to his knees. 
And unlanguaged as queen. He tried to talk 
to her by signs, the old man, and reported her 
as fair and smooth-skinned, a trivial woman, 
but light, and she liked to draw you out, 
talking, he guessed, as young men do at games, 
taut and loose at once. 

We did not go in. 
I had work, and the mountain was difficult. 
Day after day, though, we got the news. 
Someone would come, fleeing the city, 
or else out on the king’s business, 
trying to gather up forces or supplies. 


They stayed on. And every now and then 

one of the youths would go out, and someone 

would fight with him; or perhaps a famous man 

would try them; and that went on. Their fires 

at night were peaceful, I suppose; the rough talk 

at the distance was merely the human sign. Eight times 
they tried to mount the walls. People here 

who have heard of it—everybody’s heard of it— 

say ten years. It was no such thing at all. 
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They waited till it seemed those who knew the gods 
were all dead—but I won’t trouble to be exact, 
pretending to know more than I know. 


He forced my hand. I was there finally, mixed 
in the fighting: dust and smoke; recollections 
of gestures, of empty places glimpsed between; 
propositions still-born, fantastic, while the arms 
persisted in their training, the prepared will 
continued to make way: disc’oline in chaos. 


Can no one believe it, that we were alive together? 
Foreign traders swarmed into our harbor, ships 
teetered at the docks. In the market-place 

farmers in before daybreak sold gritty vegetables. 
Buildings of stone and hewn hardwood, made 

by anonymous men. The squares were open, 
floored with polished stones; and on moonlit nights 
we stood and wondered what man is indeed 

who builds his cities in the middle of the sky. 

I was not alone, nor on the journey afterward; 

nor bore alone the enigmas, when the very cocks 
were torn from their roosts and pride made rubbish. 


Shall no one speak for these brave men who died? 
These prisoners packed into the cold cells, 
these manacled in the heat? 

Occasions seeded 
their snares. 

It swells with its own 

importance, and repeats its emptiness. 
(Down where the figures are mere shadows 
of their own desires, we round new conquests 
and exchange of the dead.) And remembers nothing 
but a few scattered words sown on the wind: 


Vittore! Vittore! be brave, Vittore! 
And dawn 

came with a snarl of the engine beyond, 
and we crouched in the cold. Memory 
is melodrama. 

And these orphaned, in the shambles, 
and these enslaved, by the figments on which 
they shaped their forms; and the men in the field, 
like lions hunting a formidable enemy. 

And afterward, 
when we entered or left a town, did they see us, 
trained for victory, equipt in the latest fashions 
of travelers, well-fed—for soldiers—and knowing 
in our bellies that we could not lose in our time? 
Did we look like soldiers? Were we polished 
and perfumed, and with our countries on our backs, 
but fitted with deadly precision, like the serpent? 


IIL 


We, ruined, went out from the ruined city, and now 
rebuild, taking new root in ignorance. 
There are other ways, all to excess of labor:— 
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fantasy, self-deception, what the gods receive 
in their right place and their right time. 

We alone sweat for proof of the commonplace, 
provoking war between the earth and sky, 
and take no honor but in retraceable acts. 

In extremity, useful ventures. If we re-define, 
it is a consequence of the journey itself, 

what we forget and must invent to fill. 


Yet there the burning city lives in the fire, 

in the rope of peaceful smoke, the music of tinners; 
and the sun’s speculations but multiply 

its excess above this ground. By the next harvest 
men will think it just that they prefer to live; 

and warriors, dull to the ring of faces beyond 

the fire, move in the shadow of their own delight, 
makeshift among the chatter of restless children. 
Hear the birds sing high in the poplar trees! 


Heroes shape each year in our self-images; 
what they were is what we are; and we 

fall under the spell of our own voices, 
freezing our ears to one channel of sound. 
Who would be slave to the figures of air 
that hover our opinions, unappeased souls 
wheeling up and down in our spiral grooves? 


The long road, with its passionate seasons, 
flight of still birds, peopled cities made desert; 
and the lies afterward, as if we didn’t care; 
and the days of justly balanced event, 
weather, desire, and provision, balanced 
midway above the chasm. 

Honeysuckle in the purge 
of Spring, under the crest of the hill, the ravishing 
flesh abundant on the roads, the insects 
omnivorous, fed on the sun, numerous 
as the stages of the dial, and everywhere 
the rotting bones of trees, the encrustation 
of last year’s vegetation, mixed with the dust. 
Who will see anything, who will remember 
in the whirling cloud of numbers the rush 
of souls sped upward from the wars 
into clean air? 


IV. 


. .. tedious for both sides. 
Cooped in so long, we rushed out like children. 
The horse—one of Ulysses’ arts, he said— 
was trundled through the breached wall. 
Had not Sinon hid in the weedy lake all night? 
Picture him there in the darkened water, 
with his nose among the reeds, cold and waiting! 
He was the hero; he moved us with his tale, 
and more, with his gift of something for nothing. 
We were preoccupied with our triumph, and we fell. 
Cassandra, the official priest, the clatter 
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of the hidden arms, jostling when we moved it— 
none of these penetrated our lust for revenge, 

by that easy method. Take in their god! 

we shouted. And after it was set in the square, 
we drank wine, and went off to heavy sleep. 


Dead Hektor warned me, single-minded even 

in death. So he brought the household gods, 

and the images from the temple, with great difficulty, 
and bade me set out in flight for the future. 

The land was pale, moonlit, without life, 

and the trees and rocks floated silent 

in the blue air. Over the moving hills 

my soul moved, secret and hidden in itself. 

I awoke sweating, and climbed our wall to look. 


I saw inundation by fire. Like a wheat field 

when the yellow water comes en masse down a ravine, 
stalk by stalk the standing emblems fell. 

Beyond, the seas were bright with borrowed splendor. 
Everywhere there was a hapless rushing 

together and apart, as in a violent dream, 

the silhouettes of people small and unreal. 

I roused the house, and some of us rushed out 

like wolves to range up and down the streets, 

and a few more joined as we went. In the square 

we fought till we had no place to wipe our hands. 
We killed Androgos and his party, and some 

put on their gear, so that we went among the enemy, 
slaughtering stragglers in the confusion and darkness. 
Finally they began to catch on, our different speech, 
and the word went around to watch out for us. 


One by one they cut us down, till another and I 
were left, and we were caught up and borne 

by a retreating or advancing crowd 

of enemies or friends, I never knew which. 

Again we returned, and gained a high tower, 

from which we could see into the king’s palace 
one way, and the main gate the other. Seven 

now fought them off. When during a lull I saw 
Pyrrhus spill Priam’s lukewarm blood on the altar, 
I thought of my father, old and sapless, and began, 
for the first time, to reason on our condition. 

I fought through the city, and made for our house. 


Paris, wandering, saw her ready for the wars. 

He travelled, and must have seen her kind. 

Even as a boy he had been bright at court, 

a liar and an idler among the women, bragging 
about his familiarity with the seas. 

You would have thought, to hear him tell it, 

that he had burned the straw from around his heart. 
His suns burned you in the desert; the table drank 
much wine when he talked. And once I heard him 
describe a land where the trees mat like vines, 

and beasts knew improbable fertilities in that wood. 
And still his feeling of darkness, the moon 
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large, and in the wood at night the restless 
snap and skitter of leaves where no wind was. 


All this I thought the instant I saw her, alone 
and vulnerable on the cluttered porch, she 
who had, as they say, summoned the Greeks to arms. 


What was left of us got to the mountain. In an hour 
we gathered our effects; I took up my father, 

and our whole family, the gods, servants and friends 
followed close on my heels. We made our way 
around, as one might skirt a wounded beast, 

in the noise and the raving ghosts thrown up 

by the flames, until we had passed beyond sight 

of the old city, and came into a large village. 

I put him down, and rested, counting the party 

by voice. My wife did not answer from the darkness. 
When maddened I sought her out among the Greeks, 
she came and hovered over me as a ghost. 

So we came here by degrees, learning from travel. 


V. 


That was the year of the blue snow, a time 
made famous for its tourists. And that summer 
sea-monsters were much in evidence, 

two or three a few miles inland. 

One night one was reported, the tail 
speckled, the eyes streaked with blood, 

the jaws aflame, the tongue split, the crest 
of the head square; and it trailed stiff hair 
four paces behind it on the ruined ground. 
No one took it, and the next morning 

it was gone again, into the calm sea. 


Everyone remembers that. Those who never 
saw it at all augment it every year. 

And why not? We may see ourselves in triumph 
above the Other, scaly and alive though stone, 
and in that act drown in our own eyes. 

It is such images that keep us blind, 

when warring we roll downhill to the sea, 
grasping each other, holding till all drown. 


It is the young who prosper, who seek to rule 
the roiling flux while themselves in movement. 
The permanent, lost in the welter of actuality, 
is sacrified to the obscure gods of motion. 
We who contain the past would be clean as they 
who occupy the moment without remorse. 
For them there is no expiation of our wrongs, 
and we’re left high and dry, talking to the air. 
We make what we use, and are and are not, 
own and are owned. When the gods whistle 
in the green winds that come off the seas, 
we hear and do not speak, 

Neither this nor that. 
Where the winds blow there the leaves go, 
making the wind. How could the empty 
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horn breed such a storm of questions? 


If you look at the river running between 
those knolls, you will see only peace. 

The smoke rises, and the animals beyond camp 
roll in the dirt to clean their hides. 

There are olives everywhere, and grass 

covers every plane of sight except the sea; 
the oxen move with muted hooves, and cleave 
through sunshine, belly-deep in green. 


Still, this is no modest life. We wait 
as for the return of messengers, floating 
on a continuum of silence, in communion 
with the dead. When we startle out of sleep, 
We go into our bodies as to prison: 
and in dreams before we die we drift 
through the long rooms as ghosts, 
and bring the future to parade, 
locked in the speechless savagery 
of the air. 

Arms are stacked ready; 
and the men sleep, filled with the voyages, 
which they carry in their bodies, rehearsing 
the rhythms of the ship and the long road. 
The skies are open, the occasion new 
and old, and the river, precise 
and slow, runs level with the meadows. 
We know only battle. We are trained 
to quick response. But earth does not 
lie in waiting; nor do cities vanish 
every time we sleep. Time is proof; 
we put it on, and what we fight we are. 


From where I stand I see two lovers 
walking in the grove below. 

Their bodies speak to each other 

Like horns blowing to battle; 

but to me they speak that language 
and another. Choosing they are chosen. 
How may the swallow above keep 

her silence among the green leaves? 


Miracle at Moshulu’ 


WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


RESTON Avenue runs paral- 

lel to the Concourse as far 

north as Van Courtland Park 
East. There the three lanes form a 
thumb. This section ‘is called Moshu- 
lu and is a small segment of the 
thickly populated Bronx. The nail 
of the thumb has a wide lot which 
inclines to the Concourse. At the 
most northern part of the lot are the 
remains of a private house demo- 
lished some years ago, the cement 
base and attached red-faded bricks 
still occupying the original site. To 
the west, toward the Concourse, a 
section of rock comes up out of the 
ground and rises to approximately 
ten feet above street level, the top- 
most area extending to a private 
house shingled on all four sides; 
chicken wire across lead pipes fence 
off the grounds for private use. The 
rockhill covers a lot which is eighty 
by a hundred feet. 

The one and two-family homes on 
Creston Avenue are run down for 
the most part. The houses start 
where the wide lot ends, and the first 
three are so badly in need of paint 
and repairs they seem to be falling 
apart. There is an unoccupied store 
front in the second house, with long 
dirty venetian blinds covering the 
entire window front. The street is 
littered with all kinds of refuse. On 
the other side of Creston, at the 
southern corner, stands the red- 

*The characters and incidents in this story are 
entirely fictional, and are intended to have no rela- 
tion to any persons or events in real life. Any rela- 


tionships to persons or events in real life are entirely 
coincidental. 


shingled one-story Church of the 
Gospel where the Reverend Umberto 
Cassino preaches. In a glass frame on 
the right side of the wooden struc- 
ture a sign proclaims services held in 
Italian and English on Sundays. 

This church has not attracted the 
younger element despite its invita- 
tion at the door where a picture of 
Jesus hangs framed with the words, 
“Where Jesus Never Fails.” There is 
a stretch of greensward on the left 
side of the structure, but it is not 
used as a playground. The young 
worshippers have found the Church 
of Neri more to their liking; it is 
only a few blocks away on the Con- 
course, built of stone with an impos- 
ing interior and rows of staunch 
pews and a sacristy for those who 
wish private audience with the Fa- 
ther. Here, too, a rectangle of green- 
sward flanks the building. In front 
is a flat stone monument dedicated 
to Our Mother and Patroness, Lady 
of Peace; toward the rear is a Ma- 
donna with a babe in her arms. It 
could very well be Saint Ann with 
the Blessed Mary. Flanking the 
building on the other side is the Rec- 
tory and next to it the recently 
built three-story brick school, its 
wide windows opening onto the main 
thoroughfare of the Bronx. 

Mario Buccini and his friends on 
Creston Avenue were in the third 
inning of a handball game. The cars 
parked on both sides of the street 
did not bother them, for they could 
still maneuver between them in case 
a line drive or long fly came along. 
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It was a daily pastime to sock the 
rubber ball, weather permitting, and 
while the game was hard on their 
clothes it was also as tough on their 
shins; there was occasional yelling 
for the batter to lambast one over 
the fielder’s head, a rarity but not 
an impossibility with a strong south- 
erly wind. 

The outdoor sport was a wonder- 
ful exercise for the boys and they 
enjoyed the games no matter which 
side won. There would be arguments 
and fist fights to settle disputes, 
black eyes and bloody noses. The 
youths were no pushovers and they 
would stir up a fracas among them- 
selves as quickly as their parents 
would over a minor incident. 
Trouble was a middle name for 
everyone on the street. 

Here it was in the third inning of 
the handball game with Mario Buc- 
cini at bat, broomstick wrapped in 
two solid fists as he arched and 
swayed to take a swat at the rubber 
ball. The sky was blue, placid as the 
May fleece idling in the distance. 
Mario looked up to get his range; as 
he leaned back his eyes opened wide 
to a paroxysm of gold. The sun sud- 
denly began to whirl violently in a 
cyclone of gold and when the spiral 
reached apex speed it burst open, 
spreading over the entire area so 
that Mario could no longer see. 

Everything went black, as if his 
eyes had struck a wall. Mario could 
not see daylight, nor hands or feet or 
the stick he held in his hand. The 
darkness brought about by the sun- 
burst began to spread out and bring 
forth a shapeless halo, a white soft- 
ness which revealed to him the pre- 
sence of Our Blessed Virgin. Mario 
dropped the stick and followed the 
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pure-white semblance of the Virgin 
Mary, his eyes staring blankly ahead. 

“Hey, Mario! What’s the matter 
with you?” yelled his friends not 
quite realizing what had happened. 

“Hey, Mario, you crazy? Where 
you goin’?” shouted the Accordia 
twins, Pete and Tony. 

Mario did not answer but kept 
walking, inching his way to the lot. 
Pete and Tony followed him, won- 
dering if he had seen a ghost or if he 
had suddenly gone loco. 

“Hey, fellas!” the twins called. 
“Let’s follow him!” 

The boys on both teams trailed 
along. It was far beyond their com- 
prehension that Mario would be en- 
ticed by an apparition. It was curi- 
osity rather than their respect for 
Mario’s better judgment that kept 
them quiet as they followed him to 
the foot of the rockhill trying to 
figure out what he’d do next. 

They stood several paces behind, 
the Accordia twins between them 
and Mario. What’s got into Mario? 
they seemed to say with gestures. 

“We'll see, we'll see. What can it 
be? What’s got into him all of a 
sudden? Mama Mia!” 

Mario was deaf to all that was 
going on about him, inching his way 
up the dirt incline to the rockhill. 
He kept staring skyward as he 
neared the edge of the rock. The 
twins wanted to run after him and 
grab him before he walked off the 
cliff, but it was unnecessary. Mario 
had been told to stop by the appari- 
tion. Heeding the injunction he bent 
to his knees, crossed himself and be- 
gan, “In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen...” 

Mario did not know what to do or 
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say now. In all his ten years he had 
not been schooled in the prayer of 
the Rosary. Silently he beseeched the 
image to help him. 

“You are at a loss to fulfill the de- 
mands of your faith,” said the voice 
coming down upon him. “I do not 
blame you; rather it is the negligence 
of your family. You will repeat after 
me the Apostles’ Creed; then, Our 
Father, who art in Heaven...” 
Mario repeated the words after the 
vision. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with Thee. Blessed art Thou 
among women and blessed is the 
fruit of Thy womb, Jesus. Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for our 
sins, now and in the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 

The Hail Mary was repeated twice 
more. 

Then followed the first of the five 
Joyful Mysteries, The Annunciation: 
“T will be humble and courteous to- 
ward all,” followed by another Our 
Father, then Hail Mary and “Glory 
Be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.” 

Then, The Visitation, second of 
the Joyful Mysteries, which Mario 
repeated, “I will help my neighbor,” 
and the three succeeding Joyful 
Mysteries, the third, dealing with the 
birth of Christ, which said, “Christ 
became Man; I will become Christ- 
like,” the Presentation which said, 
“T will obey the laws of God and his 
Church of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
...” and the Finding in the Temple, 
“JT will fulfill my daily duties.” 

The Joyful Mysteries were at an 
end. Came the five Sorrowful Mys- 
teries, the Agony in the Garden: 
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“My Jesus, I will pray with all my 
heart”; the Scourging at the Pillar: 
“My Jesus, I will keep my body 
pure”; the Crowning with Thorns 
—My Jesus, I will banish my un- 
clean thoughts”; the Carrying of the 
Cross: “My Jesus, I will bear my 
cross patiently”; and the Crucifix- 
ion: “I will accept the death God 
has prepared for me with all the 
pains that may accompany it.” 

This was the end of the Sorrowful 
Five. Came the five Glorious Mys- 
teries: first, the Resurrection: “I will 
live with Christ, so that I may rise 
with Him,” followed by the Ascen- 
sion: “I will follow the example of 
Christ on earth because I hope to be 
with Him in heaven”; the Descent 
of the Holy Christ: “I will love God 
and my neighbor”; the Assumption: 
“T will praise Mary through the Ro- 
sary”; and finally, the Crowning of 
Mary: “I will love Mary as my 
Queen and Mother.” 

Now Mario was aware of the Ro- 
sary, and the words would keep in- 
delibly with him so that he could 
repeat them when the time came. 

“You have done well, Mario Buc- 
cini,” said the vision, “and you will 
remember what has been said in the 
Hail Mary, Glory Be, and Fifteen 
Mysteries.” 

“TI will remember,” 
nodding his head. 

“You will pray the Rosary twice a 
day, at sunrise and at sunset, and I 
shall be here to guide you. You, 
Mario Buccini, will have unusual 
powers but you will not be able to 
see them at the time of performance. 
You will have eyes only for me, and 
I will guide you in your darkness, 
strange as the happenings may be. 
You will repeat the prayers daily for 


Mario said, 
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the life of a Novena candle: nine 
more days and I will be here to wit- 
ness the devotions and lead you in 
the fulfillment of your unusual 
powers.” The vision disappeared in a 
cyclone of sun that was now a black 
spot before his eyes. 

Mario’s friends were awe-struck. 
They gaped from behind, mouths 
veritable caverns of wonderment, 
eager eyes searching the sky and 
local areas for signs of the person or 
persons with whom their friend con- 
ferred. 

Before Mario rose from his knees 
he crossed himself again. “In the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

A sea of darkness surrounded him. 
There was not even a ripple of white 
to guide him—not as much as a faint 
or flickering light in the distance. 
For the moment he did not know 
where he was. Stretching out his 
hands he tried to grip something. His 
knees were wobbly from the half 
hour he had rested on them, and, as 
he groped for supporting substance, 
his friends became panicky. “Marona 
Mia! What’s got into Mario?” 

The Accordia twins broke away 
from the others and rushed up the 
rock to Mario’s aid. Pete grabbed one 
of his outstretched arms while Tony 
reached for the other. Together 
they looked into his eyes trying to 
see what was bothering him. 

“What’s the matter, can’t you 
see?” they wanted to know. “You 
blind or something?” 

The other playmates now began 
to edge up closer. “Marona Mia! 
Marona Mia!” 

“Everything is black. I can’t see,” 
cried Mario. “Help me, Tony. Pete! 
Help me home.” 
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Tony and Pete led Mario slowly 
down the rockhill, their friends 
crowding them, mumbling excited- 
ly, wondering what would happen 
to Mario when he got to his house. 

The twins brought him into the 
second house, the two-story wooden 
structure with faded blue paint and 
wide venetian blinds across the 
empty store window. They opened 
the front door and closed it quietly 
behind them while one or two of 
those left behind in the street said, 
“Marona Mia!” 

In a few minutes the first flush of 
excitement had worn off and the 
boys were back on the playing field 
in the gutter, taking up where they 
had left off with new recruits filling 
in for Mario and the twins. 


Mario was led up the two flights 
of stairs by Pete and Tony. His mo- 
ther, Jimmy, Magdalena, Antoin- 
ette, Dominique and Anthony were 
in the house—some in the kitchen, 
others in the front room and bed- 
rooms. The Accordia twins opened 
the kitchen door quietly and maneu- 
vered Mario to his mother, sitting at 
a wooden table with a checkered 
cloth, preparing food for the eve- 
ning meal. 

““What’s the matter with Mario 
you boys bring him home—some- 
body hit him like they did Salvatore 
yesterday?” 

“No, Mama Buccini. Something 
happened to Mario and he says he 
can’t see.” 

Mrs. Buccini got up from her seat 
and stalked over to Mario, anger 
welling in her chest. She was in no 
mood for jokes, or even bad news. 
She had had enough without this. 

“You crazy, Tony? Nothing’s 
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wrong with Mario! His eyes look all 
right to me.” 

Mrs. Buccini picked up the upper 
lids of Mario’s eyes while his sisters 
and brothers began milling on all 
sides. ““What’s the matter with you, 
Mario—you sick or something?” his 
mother asked. 

“Tm not sick, Mama. I’m all 
right.” 

“But what’s this with your eyes? 
Tony and Pete say you cannot see.” 

“T saw the Virgin Mary, Mama, 
and she was so beautiful. I saw Her 
and She told me I would have un- 
usual powers and not be able to see 
for the life of a Novena candle.” 

“Brigunia! Dio ti punisce per 
questo!” 

Mario had heard this expression 
many times from the lips of his mo- 
ther and father when he and his 
brothers had done something bad. 
“You lie and God will punish you 
for this!” 

“You are wrong Mama! Dio mi 
benedice! God will bless me!” 

His mother would not tolerate 
such talk. She landed a hard slap on 
his face and Mario began to cry. 
With that she went back to her table 
seat and preparatory work for the 
evening meal. 

Tony and Pete brought Mario to 
his room weeping. “Mario, don’t cry! 
Your mother doesn’t understand. 
We know you saw the Virgin Mary 
because we were right behind you at 
the lower end of the rockhill. We 
saw you talking to her and we know 
you never did anything like this be- 
fore. It must be true, even if your 
mother doesn’t believe . . .” 

Mario continued to cry on his bed, 
the sting of the whack still burning. 
“Leave me alone! Leave me alone, all 
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of you!” 

They left him by himself because 
he wanted it that way. They wanted 
to stay with him as long as he would 
have them, but since they were not 
welcome in his room Pete and Tony 
returned to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Buccini stopped them. “Did 
you boys see the Blessed Virgin, 
too?” There was anger in her voice. 

“No,” they said. 

She cocked her head, then said, 
“My Mario, he saw the Virgin Mary. 
Wait till Nunzio comes home and 
hears this! He’ll knock those ideas 
out of Mario’s head.” 

“We'll wait until your husband 
comes, if you want us to.” 

“What you gonna tell him when 
he comes home? What you gonna 
say?” 

“We'll tell him what we saw hap- 
pen to Mario.” 

“You gonna tell him lies like 
Mario? Madonna Mia!” 

“No, Mama Buccini. We’re going 
to tell him the truth, just like we 
saw with our own eyes.” 

“Stay then. Nunzio should be 
home soon. As long as you tell him 
the truth nothing will happen to 
you. No brigunias!” 

It was some time later that Nun- 
zio Buccini came home. He saw Pete 
and Tony in the kitchen with the 
other children and thought nothing 
of it. He was tired from the week’s 
toil of brooming streets and looked 
forward to rest until he had to re- 
port back early next morning. 

“Nunzio,” his wife said without 
warning, “Mario, he is sick.” 

“Mario is sick? What’s the matter 
with him?” 

“He said he saw Saint Mary and 
went blind seeing her.” 
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“You crazy! I’m tired—let me lay 
down and rest.” 

““Mario’s crazy, not me! That’s 
what he says, I tell you, and Tony 
and Pete here brought him home 
because he said he couldn’t see after 
talking to our Blessed Virgin.” 

“What do you think I am, a fool, 
to believe this bull story?” 

“T no believe and you no believe. 
So, you wanna talk to Mario; you 
wanna talk to Pete and Tony here, 
all right. But don’t call me crazy like 
your son Mario! I’m no crazy; your 
son Mario, he’s the one.. .” 

Nunzio forgot all about his tired- 
ness and looked down on the twins, 
addressing them for the first time. 

“Mario get hit with a bat on the 
head?” 

“No, Mr. Buccini. Mario’s all 
right. We were playing stickball 
when it happened. It happened just 


like that,” said Tony, snapping his 
fingers. 
“So!” He looked down at Mario’s 


playmates with disgust. “Who’s 
gonna believe that kind of a bull 
story? You think I’m crazy?” 

The twins, a year older than their 
friend, kept their silence. Mario’s 
father left them for his room. 

“Mario!” his father yelled. 
““What’s this about Our Blessed Vir- 
gin and you see no more? What’s 
got into you?” 

The boy jumped up frightened 
and began to cry. 

“Stop crying, Mario, before I give 
you something to cry about!” 

Mario waited until he dried his 
tears before he spoke up. “It’s true. 
I did see the Blessed Virgin, and She 
did tell me I would be blessed with 
unusual powers although I would 
not see for the life of a Novena 
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candle. I must pray the Rosary twice 
a day, at sunset and sunrise, and on 
pe last day She will perform a mir- 
acle.” 

“Who told you this bull story?” 

“No one, Papa. No one.” 

“Someone must have told you this 
story; you just didn’t make it up out 
of your head.” 

“T tell you, Papa, no one told me 
what I saw with my own eyes. Mama 
don’t believe me. You don’t believe 
me. You both think I’m loco but you 
and Mama will be sorry when I tell 
Our Blessed Mary no one in my 
house believes.” 

His father exploded with a cuff to 
the head and Mario fell back weep- 
ing. “You will feel sorry! You will 
feel sorry!” came through the sobs, 
the echo ringing in his father’s ears 
as he quit the room. 

Nunzio was ripping mad. He had 
never heard of such a thing. He ap- 
proached his wife at the table, ignor- 
ing the Accordia twins. 

“Mario is not in his right mind. 
He is sick. We got to do something 
—call the doctor.” The playmates 
sat quietly in a corner taking in as 
much as possible without making 
themselves conspicuous. They did 
not want to make matters worse 
than they were, realizing that if they 
said anything it might bring the 
wrath of heaven knew what down 
on them. 

“Twelve kids I gotta have—not 
six or eight but twelve, and just as 
much trouble,” Papa Buccini mum- 
bled as he descended the creaky 
stairs. “If it isn’t one it’s the other, 
and if it isn’t one of the boys it’s 
Teresa, and if it isn’t Mama it’s a 
cousin or aunt. Always trouble. Al- 
ways sickness. No peace on earth. 
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Mama Mia! Mama Mia!” 

Two blocks down past the Church 
of the Gospel he reached a telephone 
in a corner saloon. He looked up Dr. 
Charles Franconi, whom he had used 
again and again, and repeated the 
number so he wouldn’t forget it; 
then he dialed. Dr. Franconi was out 
on calls, but his wife said she would 
give him the message. He would 
come over soon as possible. “Thank 
you,” said Nunzio, “It’s what you 
call emergency.” 

Within the hour Dr. Franconi was 
at the Buccini house ready to see the 
patient. He came right over from 
another emergency, a heart case. 

“Well, now, let’s see what the 
trouble is.” With Mama and Papa 
trailing, Dr. Franconi entered 
Mario’s room. 

“T hear you’ve been seeing things,” 
the physician said. ““They tell me you 


saw the Virgin Mary a few hours 
ago on the lot in back of the house. 
Did you see anything else?” 


“No, I 
Mary.” 

“What did She look like?” 

Mario did not have to think; the 
picture was still with him. All he 
had to do was put into words what 
he witnessed. 

“Our Blessed Mother was the 
prettiest woman... She was dressed 
all in white and on Her head was a 
crown of many jewels. They looked 
like stars. I did not count them, but 
they sparkled brightly. Her face and 
Her hands and feet were as white as 
the mantle She wore. Her hands were 
together in front of Her. I could see 
white Rosary beads hanging from 
them. The beads were so beautiful 
with the silver cross at the end; they 
all sparkled. She was Our Angel and 


just saw Our Blessed 
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She said I will not be able to see what 
powers I have, but they will be un- 
usual—and I shall do much good in 
the life of a Novena candle.” 

“Well, now,” said Dr. Franconi. 
He was tall, heavy-set and greying 
about the temples. He could not be- 
lieve these words could come from a 
boy who had gone to church so little 
and whose family were far from 
churchgoers. 

“What was the angel standing 
on?” 

Dr. Franconi could not fool him. 
He was trying to catch him in a lie. 
Mario had the answer. He could still 
see Her picture fresh in his mind. 
“She was standing on a wave of 
Hope and Charity and there was no 
end to them,” said the dark-haired 
boy, his brown eyes looking into a 
void. 

“Do you mean to tell me you ac- 
tually saw this?” 

“Yes, doctor; I saw it in my blind- 
ness. Our Blessed Mary said I would 
not see Her in daylight—only in 
darkness. She took away my eyesight 
for the next nine days so I would 
come to her twice a day and She 
would guide me in my unusual 
powers.” 

““Now, come Mario! You are not 
speaking to your father and mother. 
I am your friend, Dr. Franconi. I 
know better than that.” 

“Dr. Franconi,” Mario went on 
despite the doubt in the medico’s 
mind, “our Blessed Virgin said I 
must come back again at sundown 
today and She will be there—in the 
same spot on the rockhill—and She 
will speak to me and I will speak to 
Her.” 

“T see. So you have an appoint- 
ment at sunset.” 
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“I will see Her and speak to Her. 
She will speak to me, and I don’t care 
if you don’t believe what I say. I am 
going out there and I am going to 
see Her and speak with Her.” 

That was enough questioning for 
the doctor. He brought his black bag 
closer to the bed, took out a special 
pencil light and reflector. Mario was 
down on the bed. The doctor pushed 
back one lid, put the light to it, and 
repeated the procedure on the other 
eye. He waved his hand before 
Mario’s eyes and the boy stared ahead 
not seeing a thing. 

“Either this boy is lying or some 
mystic power has come over him,” 
Dr. Franconi said. 

“I am not lying! It’s true; it’s 
true! I saw Her. I saw Her and you 
can’t make me say I didn’t! I saw 
Her clear as anything; you must be- 
lieve me!” 

Dr. Franconi rose from his chair 
and put his instruments back in the 
black bag. He motioned to Mario’s 
parents to follow him. 

In the kitchen, the doctor said, 
“Let him go out there tonight and 
see that he doesn’t fall and injure 
himself. What he says may be true, 
but tomorrow I will call for him and 
take him down to the Eye and Ear 
Hospital and have him thoroughly 
examined by a specialist. Meanwhile, 
I must leave you for other calls I 
have on my list. I’ll make all neces- 
sary arrangements.” 

“Dio ti benedice,” chimed Teresa. 
“Dio ti benedice,” echoed Nunzio. 

The Accordia twins drank it all 
in. When the doctor left they rose 
from their seats and asked if they 
could call again tonight and help 
Mario to the rockhill. 

Mama looked at Papa for the an- 
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swer. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“All right. You wanna come, you 
call for Mario and see what the doc- 
tor says is taken care of, that Mario 
doesn’t fall and hurt himself. 
Okay?” 

“Yes, Mama Buccini.” They 
dashed into Mario’s room to inform 
him of the news. Mama resumed her 
chores, preparing dinner for those 
who would come home tonight for 
the meal. 

Papa Buccini went to his room 
and threw himself on the bed until 
he would be wakened by his wife to 
eat. The twins, now that everything 
was settled, left to rejoin their 
friends in the street. The game was 
over long ago, and the players had 
dispersed. A few playmates were 
around and the twins lost no time 
informing them of developments 
since they last saw Mario. 

At five to seven that night, the 
twins called for Mario. They had 
told their parents what had hap- 
pened but, like the others on the 
block, the older Accordias dismissed 
the incident with a few unkind 
words and a shrug of the shoulder. 

Pete and Tony brought Mario 
downstairs, each holding him under 
the arm. There were a few neighbors 
on the street at the time and they 
did not pay too much attention to 
what was going on. The Accordia 
boys led Mario through the long 
path to the incline, then up rockhill 
to the spot where he had been earlier 
in the day. Again Mario bent to his 
knees while his father and mother 
watched from a rear window where 
the curtain was drawn in V shape 
on the second floor. 

Mario crossed himself and said the 
prayer, waiting for the vision to ap- 
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pear again. He did not begin the 
Rosary She had taught him until 
She appeared in the distance and 
drew near. She came out of the 
golden sunshine and Her face was as 
white as snow. He began with the 
Apostles’ Creed, then Our Father, 
Hail Mary, Glory Be, and The Mys- 
teries. 

Then the Blessed Mary spoke to 
him. “Do not mind the doubters, for 
they do not know better. From now 
on your very touch will bring hap- 
Piness to many people and they will 
bear out the truth in the light of 
God. For the next nine days you will 
be sought by many for favors, and 
you will be guided in your perfor- 
mance and distribution of gifts from 
God. Amen.” The golden sunshine 
had turned to dusk. She was gone. 
Her message had been delivered in 
person and he was alone to hear it. 

His parents watched Mario from 
the window. They looked for the 
apparition but saw only a pale blue 
sky in the distance. They were con- 
vinced now more than ever that 
their ten-year old had been making 
up the stories. But they would not 
hit him again, for they had promised 
the doctor to let him alone until 
the eye specialist examined the boy 
and gave them a report. 

That night Mario slept well, but 
the stories he had told disturbed 
Teresa and Nunzio through the 
night. They were restless and got 
up several times, Nunzio to partake 
of his favorite vino while Teresa 
made fresh coffee. The other chil- 
dren paid no attention to Mario’s 
vision and slept as if nothing had 
happened. “Who cares what he sees 
or does?” It was each child for him- 
self, except for Anthony, the three- 
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year old, who was more or less the 
charge of Dominique, two years 
older. 

Mario’s mother took him to rock- 
hill early next morning at sunrise, 
much against her wishes. There was 
nothing she could do about it. Her 
husband had to leave early for his 
street cleaning job—it was his Sun- 
day on; the others in the house 
wouldn’t be bothered. “Oh, who 
cares?” was all they would say, 
shrugging shoulders, turning heads 
away. 

At 6:30, the Blessed Virgin came 
to pray with Mario. She came as 
before, out of a golden sunshine, and 
She was all in white. He blessed him- 
self, said the Rosary and other pray- 
ers, blessed himself again, and held 
a brief conversation with the appari- 
tion. “Today,” She said, “‘the doctors 
will find you cannot see; it will be 
proved to them their way, and then 
they will come to believe what you 
have said.” 

His mother stood by, blessed her- 
self, her head covered with a colored 
kerchief. She tried to make out who 
her boy was talking to, looking into 
space, searching for a sign of the 
Blessed Mary or anyone else. It was 
useless. The vision was not meant 
for her. All she could do was shake 
her head. 

She waited until he got up. Then 
she guided him back to the house. 
His father had gone to work. 

Before he went out on the street 
with his broom and cart, Nunzio 
was approached by his superinten- 
dent. ““You don’t look so good today. 
You sick or something?” 

*“No, I’m not sick. My boy, Mario, 
he’s ten years old and gets ideas 
into his head. All of a sudden he gets 
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blind and I can’t sleep.” 

“You mean you got troubles at 
home, and they don’t let you sleep?” 

“T got trouble with Mario, that’s 
who I got trouble with. He says he 
see our Virgin Mary yesterday and 
she tell him a lot of things. All of a 
sudden he can’t see with his eyes any 
more.” 

“You don’t want to pull the wool 
on me,” said the superintendent. 

“T don’t pull no wool—it’s a fact, 
and today my boy’s gonna see a 
specialist. Dr. Franconi, I call him 
yesterday, and today he’s gonna take 
Mario to see a big man for his eyes.” 

“What happened when your boy 
see Our Blessed Mary?” 

“Nothing happened. He say She 
talk to him and he talk to Her.” 

“Yeah? Then what?” 

“T don’t know. Sounds crazy. He 
say She say he will not see for nine 
days, and yet he will have unusual 
powers. Now, you know what that 
means, you tell me.” 

“Maybe it means he will become 
a saint and no one will be able to 
touch him for nine days.” 

“Who knows? All I know when 
I come home tonight Dr. Franconi 
will have a report on Mario. Maybe 
he’s crazy or blind or he’s just mak- 
ing up stories.” 

“Nunzio,” said the superinten- 
dent. “You know what that reminds 
me of? I think I remember some- 
thing like that in Our Lady of Fati- 
ma. These three kids are in a pasture, 
and it was in the month of May, too. 
All a sudden one of them sees Our 
Lady of Fatima clear like I see you 
standing there.” 

“So what has that got to do with 
Mario? I’m not talking about Saints. 
I don’t know anything about them. 
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But I tell you my boy, upstairs not 
all there.” 

“Well, all I can tell you they 
thought these other children were 
off in the head, too. Then they in- 
vestigated and found out that what 
this girl Lucy said was so. See? You 
can never tell. You got to listen to 
everything they say and watch them 
all the time. You never know.” 

“My boy Mario, he never say the 
Rosary before until yesterday when 
he saw the Virgin Saint.” 

“Ts that a fact?” 

“T’m all mixed up. I better get my 
broom cleaning. Before you know 
it, it will be seven o’clock. Mario go 
back to the hill in back of the house 
to speak to the Saint again. This time 
I’m not gonna stay inside and look 
out. This time I’m going with Teresa 
and take Mario where he wants to 
go. I want to see him speak to Our 
Blessed Mary. Maybe I hear what 
they say. I’m his father; I have a 
rigmt...” 

“Sure. Sure! You be there! I know 
if it was my kid I’d be there and 
see that everything was all right. 
You can never tell what will hap- 

en.” 

“Yes, I will be there!” 

Nunzio went to work in the area 
assigned to him. The superintendent 
let the words filter through his mind. 
If the story were true he could make 
some extra money. He’d tip off the 
newspapers. They would each pay 
him well. He’d tell each of them to 
be at the Moshulu lot. They could 
see for themselves what was going 
on 


There were about fifty men and 
women and children on hand at 
seven o'clock, including cameramen 
and reporters from the newspapers. 
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Mario came onto the lot, led by both 
parents and followed by several 
friends and neighbors. Someone had 
put a Novena candle at the topmost 
part of the rock, and it was burning 
when Mario got there. His mother 
and father stood behind him as he 
bent in prayer, crossed himself, and 
prayed the Rosary. The crowd was 
hushed in silence as the boy talked 
to an image in the air. She must have 
said something to him, for he nod- 
ded his head when it was all over. 
He made the sign of the cross and 
was led down the incline through 
the lot to his home. 

One or two flash bulbs went off, 
and then a group of men followed 
the Buccinis. Mario’s father and 


mother rushed him upstairs to his 
room. One of the newspapermen 
spoke Italian and began knocking 
at the door for someone to open. The 


rest of the family had congregated 
upstairs. One or two of the older 
children dribbled out and paid no 
attention to the crowd. The news- 
papermen wouldn’t go away. They 
kept knocking at the door, yelling 
“Open up, Buccini! We want to talk 
to you!” 

Grace, the oldest daughter, came 
down and told the men to go away, 
that the family didn’t want to be 
bothered. They had enough trouble. 

The Italian newspaperman spoke 
to her in her language. She answered 
him “No, No, No.” Then she soft- 
ened up. One of the men said he 
would buy her a drink and maybe 
a thick juicy steak if she could get 
the men an interview with Mario. 
The bait was too good to pass up. 
— all what harm could the men 

0? 
She went back upstairs. In a few 
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minutes she came down and had a 
key in her hand. She opened the 
empty store with the key and asked 
one of the reporters for a match. She 
found the kerosene lamp, lighted it, 
and asked them to wait. “Make 
yourselves comfortable,” she said. “I 
will get him.” 

There wasn’t a chair or table in 
the place, just an empty store, 
chilled by the long winter. They 
stood around and bounced up and 
down slapping themselves around 
the body to warm up. 

Mario was brought down by his 
sister and father. They did not greet 
the men, but just walked into the 
center of the room. The reporters 
began firing a barrage of questions. 
The photographers took pictures of 
Mario and his father and sister. They 
wanted him to go back to the hill 
and kneel, but Papa Nunzio said no. 
The boy had to go to bed. He re- 
peated everything he had said before 
to his parents, answered all ques- 
tions straightforwardly. Once or 
twice he had to repeat himself be- 
cause his voice was too low and 
couldn’t be heard clearly. 

The newspapers made quite a fuss 
over the story in Monday’s editions. 
They splashed the story on the first 
page. The news brought many curi- 
osity seekers to the site; they wanted 
to see for themselves what the mir- 
acle was all about. They wanted to 
see Mario talking to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. A picture magazine sent a 
photographer and made quite a to- 
do about it. It made interesting 
reading and stirred up no little ex- 
citement for the neighborhood. 

Mario’s visit to the eye specialist 
that Sunday bore out the fact that 
he couldn’t see. Every test possible 
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at the hospital brought the conclu- 
sion that the boy had lost his sight. 
There was no reason for it. The doc- 
tors did not believe the story of Our 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the nine- 
day period of blindness. All they 
were interested in was could he see; 
and if not, why not? They could 
give no answer. 

Dr. Franconi finally admitted 
that Mario might have seen Our 
Blessed Virgin after all. The doctor 
said he would call every day until 
the prescribed period was over. He 
would not charge for his services, 
he said. He was interested in the 
case. Other specialists would be 
brought in to prove the case was 
scientific. 

Mario was given a doctor’s note 
to keep him out of school. Salvatore 
took it to the principal for him. 
When Salvatore got to the head 
office, the news had already reached 
the school official through the Times, 
and he was fully aware of what was 
happening. “I hope Our Blessed Vir- 
gin doesn’t take more than nine days 
of Mario’s time,” the principal said. 
“You may tell your mother that 
your brother’s report card has not 
been up to par and that his teacher 
and I are greatly disappointed in 
him. He hasn’t been doing good 
work, sitting there mooning half the 
time in class. He doesn’t show any 
interest whatsoever in his studies, 
and I hope when he comes back he 
will be a new boy, ready to buckle 
down to hard work. He must make 
up for below-passing grades.” 

“T will tell my mother,” Salvatore 
answered. When he came home for 
lunch, Mario’s brother told Mama 
Buccini everything the principal 
said. Then he went into his brother’s 
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room and repeated it. 

Mario shrugged. “I hope I don’t 
have to go back to that school any 
more. I hate it like poison.” 

That morning when his mother 
took him to the rockhill, Mario al- 
most knew the way by heart. The 
rubble in the lot didn’t bother him 
and his mother offered a good sup- 
porting arm. 


Nunzio was given a warm and 
hearty welcome by his fellow work- 
ers the day the story broke in the 
newspapers. He had told the repor- 
ters how long he had worked for 
the Sanitation Department and how 
he could get nowhere because of 
politics and poor pay. This seemed 
to hit the right spot. That very 
afternoon he was called from the 
street by his superintendent and told 
that he was being given a promotion 
to assistant. There would be an in- 
crease in his envelope. This was the 
first sign that Mario’s visitation was 
working. 

“If you make good in a week, 
you’re going to get another promo- 
tion and increase in pay,” Nunzio 
was told. It was quite a bit to happen 
to him in one day. Nunzio would 
soon put away the broom, and dress 
in mustard green, the uniform 
which assistants and superintendents 
wore. 

At the rockhill no one turned out 
at sunrise to watch Mario. It was 
too early. Instead they came later 
from all parts of the city and the 
state, and as far west as Chicago, 
some bringing statues and others 
bringing pictures in frames. Those 
that came with statues brought St. 
Lucy and St. Teresa with roses in her 
hand. These were the first, and they 
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were not too large. Before sundown 
a woman brought a fairly large size 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima. A 
man brought Don Bosco in black 
habit. The paintings spread over the 
top of rockhill against the chicken 
wire fence; they included the Holy 
Family, the Conception of the Vir- 
gin, and the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Some brought flowers in a riot 
of colors, while many brought can- 
dles, beeswax, and tallow in red 
glasses and white. During the day 
certain believers in the apparition 
brought equipment to level the 
ground and smooth out a direct 
path to the top of the rock. Those 
who made a presentation knelt be- 
fore it and prayed, and many moved 
over to Our Lady of Fatima for the 
Rosary. 

By sundown more than two hun- 
dred had visited the shrine. Votive 
candles lighted up the ground like 
sparkling diamonds against a dark 
background. It was a colorful sight 
and attracted many eyes from pas- 
sing buses and automobiles. In a few 
days special sightseeing tours were 
arranged for out-of-towners stop- 
ping at downtown hotels. A number 
of incurables wanting favors had 
begun to flock to the rock. Many 
came with unusual offerings if only 
Mario would touch them. The cure 
was in his hands, they said. They 
would give anything, all they had, 
if only he would free them from 
their misery. It was difficult to listen 
to all the pleas, let alone carry out 
the requests. 

When Mario’s mother saw the 
size of the crowd shaping up on the 
lot, she asked Jimmy, her seventeen 
year old, to enlist the services of a 
policeman in the neighborhood. 
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They would be mobbed if Mario was 
on the rockhill by seven to keep his 
appointment with Our Blessed Vir- 
gin. The policeman aided by a few 
friends of the family helped keep 
the people at a safe distance from 
Mario. 

As usual, the Blessed Mary came 
on time. She spoke to Mario after 
opening prayers. His unusual powers 
were now to be in force. “Use them 
wisely,” She said. “Help those that 
need help; and help the poor.” 

Little Joseph Tumock who had 
a paralyzed finger was with his mo- 
ther. As they saw Mario returning to 
his house, Mrs. Tumock asked if her 
boy could touch Mario. 

“Sure. Sure,” said Mrs. Buccini. 

The four-year old touched 
Mario’s hand. As he walked away he 
felt his hand straighten out. His ill- 
ness was gone. 

“Dio ti benedice!” said Mrs. Tu- 
mock. “God bless you! My boy can 
use his right hand again. It is a mir- 
acle!” A crowd gathered around her 
and Joseph, and she jubilantly 
showed them what had happened, 
tears coming to her eyes. 

“T didn’t believe all they said, but 
now I believe it!” Mrs. Tumock 
shouted again and again. “Dio ti 
benedice!” 

Some who had witnessed the act 
ran after Mario and his mother. 
Everyone now wanted to touch 
Mario whether they had something 
wrong or not. The policeman had a 
hard time keeping the crowd away. 
Finally he got them into the house, 
not too happy over the experience. 
The assisting friends had been badly 
buffeted too. 

“Mrs. Buccini,” the officer said. 
“Next time this happens let me get 
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reserves. I need help; you don’t want 
to get mobbed.” He was angry. 

“All right. Tomorrow morning at 
6:30 we go, and tomorrow night at 
seven. I tell you now. You have your 
men here.” 

“That’s just 
dandy!” 

The next morning no one but the 
policemen assigned to special duty 
on the lot showed up. They saw 
Mario being escorted by his mother 
without any trouble; they stood by 
as he reached the tip of the rock and 
bent in prayer. They watched curi- 
ously as he spoke to the image and 
left. Since the officers were assigned 
to the lot to keep order for the rest 
of the day they walked back and 
forth on the sidewalk, observing the 
shrine from all angles. Many others 
for the sake of sating curiosity came 
and went, some kneeling in prayer, 
some summarizing their opinions 
from a distance. 

Father Buzzeti visited the lot and 
spent some time looking at the sta- 
tues and picture frames. The num- 
ber had increased and now there 
were statues of St. Joseph, St. Ann, 
Mother Cabrini, and St. Anthony 
with child in hand. The paintings in 
color included the Sistine Madonna, 
the Madonna of the Angels, the Ma- 
donna of the Grotto, the Star of 
Bethlehem, Mary with Child Jesus 
and St. John, the Holy Family, the 
Nativity, and a few others. Some of 
the paintings were not common and 
they were reprints hard to get. This 
proved to Father Buzzeti that these 
people who came brought prize pos- 
sessions and believed in what Mario 
had visioned. 

He observed them putting up vo- 
tive candles and crucifixes. Each do- 


fine! Fine and 
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nor wanted to get as close to Our 
Lady of Fatima as possible. Flowers 
were sent by admirers and placed on 
the ground beneath the statues and 
glass frames. These were all a sign of 
Faith, Father Buzzeti held. ‘The 
people who have brought and sent 
these are worshipers with faith in 
mankind and in God.” 

By sundown many believers, fol- 
lowers, the crippled and the sick, 
had flocked to the ground, dotting 
it with a variety of colored clothing; 
some were sitting on the cement- 
brick base of the torn-down house; 
others were bringing folding chairs 
to watch Mario in his half-hour 
communion with Our Blessed Mary. 

The demands for helping this 
cripple and that sick one began to 
pile up. Friends and neighbors and 
many whom the Buccinis had never 
seen sent gifts and money to the 
house. Furniture, radios, television 
sets, silverware, dishes, linens, and 
even statues of Jesus and His Mother 
Mary, Our Lady of Fatima, Teresa, 
and St. Anthony were deposited at 
their doorstep. 

So much was sent and being de- 
livered that the Buccinis had to open 
the store to deposit shipments. Ta- 
bles and chairs came in handy and 
were set up for receiving friends and 
relatives. Many gifts were opened 
and put on display. Favors were 
asked for and granted. A touch of 
the hand, a blessing, or a special 
prayer. 

Women flocked to Mario’s mother 
with their troubles, while Nunzio 
had improved his position again. 
Even the brothers and sisters bene- 
fited, though they would have no 
part in Mario’s services. They stood 
aloof as always, watching the spec- 
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tacle from the sidelines, not caring 
whether their mother needed help or 
not. Friends and neighbors did more 
for the Buccinis than their own 
brood, and this was not unexpected. 
The children had always been that 
way, never caring a beggar’s twitch 
for one another. They were satisfied 
as long as they weren’t bothered or 
put to work. 

Neighbors brought about a meet- 
ing with Mario and some incurable. 
Some young man, presumably para- 
lyzed, straightened himself and 
walked out of the store by himself, 
once he came into contact with Ma- 
rio. There was the case of the woman 
whose husband was beyond cure for 
alcoholism. She had no money, but 
there were eight children, and she 
would make a last try to save her 
husband before sending him to an 
institution. She spoke to Mario, and 
he told her to take some earth from 
the lot and mix it with a specially 
prepared olive oil. This rubbed into 
the hair would cure her husband. 
The woman came back the next day 
and said the treatment did not work. 
That evening she was supposed to 
send off her husband. “Won’t you 
> something for me and my fam- 
ily?” 

Mario spoke to her quietly saying, 
“Give him another treatment and 
you will have a new husband.” 

Two days later, the woman re- 
turned to kiss Mario’s hand. Her 
husband had promised faithfully to 
reform. 

An epileptic seized with the 
strange malady was carried into the 
store where Mario touched his body 
from head to toe. The man straight- 
ened out on the floor and lay quietly 
for ten minutes. Then he walked 
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out a new man. These were some of 
the unusual powers given to Mario. 

No one on the block was inclined 
to believe any of it would affect 
them. When little Tony Starza got 
hit by a truck while playing ball, 
the mother would have nothing to 
do with Mario. “He does not do any- 
thing anyone else cannot do,” Mrs. 
Starza said. : 

She called a doctor, someone she 
could trust for so serious an injury. 
An immediate operation was per- 
formed on little Tony’s leg. It was 
a bad break and the doctors would 
not guarantee a perfect healing. Lit- 
tle Tony lay in the hospital in a cast, 
and when the neighbors heard about 
the possibility of the boy being crip- 
pled for life they did not ask Mrs. 
Starza’s permission. Instead they 
brought Mario to the nearby hospi- 
tal in a taxi, escorted him to the 
room and bed where little Tony lay. 

“What’s the matter, Tony? Got 
you off your pins?” 

“Yeah, a truck hit me, but good.” 

“Want to walk straight again?” 

“Yeah—could you make me? 
Ain’t this a lot of hokum like they 
say about you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve never 
been able to see the things they say 
I do. Want me to try on you?” 

“Ah, who you kiddin’?” 

“All right, let’s forget it!” 

But the women would not forget 
it. They urged Mario to smooth his 
hand over little Tony’s leg. When 
he left, he didn’t say goodbye. “I 
shouldn’t have been brought here,” 
he said. 

A few weeks later Tony came up 
to Mario on the street and apolo- 
gized. “I shouldn’t have said what I 
did, Mario. I’m better now, and my 
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mother says whether you or the doc- 
tors did it for me doesn’t matter.” 

“Okay. It’s all forgotten.” Tony 
asked Mario to touch the leg where 
it had been injured and told him 
how easy it was to get around again. 

The ill and incurable bothered and 
pestered his family until the last 
night, the tenth after his first sight- 
ing the Virgin. Some say they were 
cured while others went away as 
they came, with twisted bodies, 
necks and spines. They called Mario 
a fake. There were those who be- 
lieved in him and still do. They 
built a wooden railing leading to 
Our Lady of Fatima and two stone 
step paths for sturdy footing, one 
to go up the hill to the statue and 
the other for coming down after 
prayer. 

At no time earlier were there 
more than five hundred congregated 
to see Mario at prayer. But on this 
last night a few thousand spread 
over the lot and into the streets with 
a special police detail brought out 
to hold the crowd in check. 

A woman badly crippled threw 
away her crutches at the foot of 
rockhill and dragged herself up with 
all the energy she could muster. It 
was a pitiful sight, this woman la- 
boring and shifting from side to 
side, pain wracking her body, edging 
up inch by inch in the hope a mira- 
cle would be performed on her 
twisted form. When she finally got 
to Our Lady of Fatima, she tried to 
straighten up on her knees to pray. 
She was a young woman, and you 
could see her black hair from the 
back of her kerchief. Time and 
again she tried to rest on her knees 
but it was no use. Finally she col- 
lapsed, fainted with exhaustion and 
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had to be carried from the grounds. 

The way was cleared for Mario, 
who came through the congestion 
with four officers. Many tried to 
touch him as he passed. Some did, 
many didn’t. 

Mario was at the top of rockhill 
now, and he crossed himself as he 
knéeled before the Blessed Mary. He 
said the Rosary and looked into the 
sky, as he had done many times be- 
fore. Suddenly a hushed quietness 
hovered over the crowd. The silence 
was tense and it seemed you could 
hear Mario talking to someone; then 
it was over, the boy crossing him- 
self and turning around to face the 
throng. 

It had started to drizzle soon after 
Mario began to pray, and it got dark, 
as if the sky would soon burst with 
a downpour. It stayed that way un- 
til Mario was about to rise from his 
knees. Then the heavens opened up 
to pour a mass of golden sun, the 
sky lighting up all over, eliciting 
cries of amazement from the en- 
massed people. Men uncovered their 
heads and started to mumble a pray- 
er, and the women joined with them 
saying “Glory Be, Have Mercy 
Upon Our Souls. Amen.” 

Mario had finished his Rosary and 
did not say anything. The astonish- 
ment swelled into a roar as the men 
and women finished their brief de- 
votion. Mario’s father and mother 
watched it all from the top floor 
window and saw the police guards 
lift their son to a height beyond the 
reach of the crowd. There was a 
large wooden cross about three feet 
tall on the roof of the house, sup- 
ported by wires. 

“Mario Buccini! Mario Buccini!” 
the voices roared. Mario begged his 
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guards to stop and let him speak to 
the crowd. None knew what had 
come about. 

“The miracle,” he shouted so his 
voice would travel far, “has come.” 
He looked over the people. “I can 
now see again. My eyes have returned 
to me, but I will never see Our 
Blessed Mary again.” A roar came 
from the crowd. “I have seen Our 
Blessed Virgin for the last time,” 
Mario cried. “You are all anxious to 
know what she told me. I will tell 
you.” He waited for quiet. 

“Our Blessed Virgin said, ‘Our 
work is done! You, Mario, have done 
good and will do much more good.’ 
This is what She said and from now 
on I shall continue to say the Ros- 
ary, if any of you want to join me. 
I will be here every night at seven, 
for all who wish to come. This will 
be our shrine.” 

They took him home and those 
who could reach him patted him 
gently. The miracle had been per- 
formed, and Dr. Franconi was the 
first to admit it. He waited with the 
family for Mario to come upstairs, 
a policeman meanwhile guarding 
the entrance below. Dr. Franconi 
examined Mario with the same thor- 
oughness as before and had to admit 
it was all beyond him. “I just don’t 
believe it,” he persisted. “It’s in- 
credible!” 

Mario’s family had benefited well 
from the experience. There was new 
clothing for the children, new fur- 
niture, quantities of food which 
they kept in the empty store, house- 
hold accessories, and quite a bit of 
money in cash. Nunzio had a far 
better job, superintendent of his 
area with a sizable increase in salary. 
Despite the windfall, however, the 
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family would not become regular 
churchgoers. They did make a big 
compromise and promised to alter- 
nate Easter and Christmas holidays 
at St. Philip Neri with Father Buz- 
zeti and at the Church of the Gos- 
pel with Father Cassino. 


Shortly after this, Mario entered 
parochial school. He continued his 
evening prayer as he had said he 
would. The landlord who owned the 
property where the shrine was set 
up complained about the publicity 
—which had not benefited him in 
any respect. He claimed he could 
not sell the lot because of the shrine, 
and he ordered all candles, statues, 
crosses, framed pictures, and flowers 
removed. He wanted to have his 
ground and rock cleared of all of 
these things immediately, and he 
told the Buccini family so. 

As nobody paid the Jeast attention 
to him, he lost no time in getting a 
court order to throw everything off 
his property. The court upheld him, 
but the Buccini family contended 
they did not bring the saints and 
other articles, and since they did not 
own them, they could not move 
them. The upshot of it all was that 
the landlord finally hired a few men 
to clear the material off to other 
lots adjoining his property. 

Many believers in Mario were an- 
gry, and there was one doctor who 
offered to buy the lot and erect a 
church as a shrine. Unfortunately, 
he found that the subway under- 
neath presented tremendous building 
difficulties, which were practically 
unsurmountable, and so the plan 
was dropped. From that time on, the 
shrine continued in the hearts of 
those who believed in it. 
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One day a group of people hap- 
pened to approach Father Buzzeti 
who was standing near the door of 
the church of St. Philip Neri, and 
one of them asked: “What about 
Mario, Father — do you believe all 
the things they say about him?” 

There was a slight pause before 
the answer came. ““Who am I to say? 
The fact remains that Mario has 
done a lot of good for the church 
and for many who have come to be- 
lieve in him.” His voice was soft- 
spoken, leaving an echo when he 
finished a sentence. He went on. 
“Mario has been attending our school, 
and he has been making a fine record. 
He is a sensitive boy, determined in 
his ways: quiet — not as fiery as the 
other members of his family. After 
his experience on the rockhill he 
would pass our playground regular- 
ly, and I would see him outside the 
iron cutoff looking at the children. 
Then one day I spoke to him about 
our school. He was so happy he 
couldn’t wait for the regular pro- 
cedure of transferring his records 
from public school. We made it 
easy for him by taking care of 
everything. Now he will be finishing 
up here, well prepared to go to Car- 
dinal Hayes or to Mt. Saint Michael 
High School. Then he will be ready 
for the next step...” 

“Tt’s all true then, Father?” 

“Sometimes I wonder whether 
anyone had told him of the Miracle 
of the Lourdes, when Bernadette 
Soubirons envisioned Mary the Vir- 
gin. This took place, as you know, in 
1858, when the young girl and her 
friends were gathering wood in the 
French forest. Then I wonder, too, 
if someone with devout leanings in- 
formed him of our Lady of Naz- 
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areth making an appearance in Por- 
tugal that thirteenth day of May in 
1917, when Lucia Abobora, Jacinta, 
and her cousin, Francis, were shep- 
herding in the pastures of Aljustrel. 
There are similarities in these stories, 
as there are in the events of Saint 
Anne of Beaupre in Quebec and the 
other shrines in the Provinces of the 
Dominion — except that in Mario’s 
case he never claimed the feeling of 
a spring and its healing waters, al- 
though some of the neighboring 
children expected something like 
that to happen.” 

Father Buzzeti’s face was pale 
from the lack of sun. Usually by 
May his skin was covered with a 
fairly good sheen of tan, but this 
year the rainy season had extended 
itself, heavy clouds smothering the 
sunshine he had looked forward to 
so eagerly. 

“Will Mario go to St. Joseph’s 
Seminary in Yonkers, Father?” 

“Probably.” The priest’s graying 
hair graced him with a crown of 
dignity. He went on: “I was think- 
ing of the family—in all three cases 
I was telling you about the children 
who claimed they saw Mary the 
Virgin came of poor, hard working 
families. Mario comes from an un- 
usually crowded home. I’ve come to 
know some of the group. He is one 
of twelve children, seven other boys 
and four girls, his father, Nunzio, 
and his mother, Teresa. The young- 
est is Anthony, who is three, and the 
oldest is Grace, twenty-four. With 
fourteen in the house, this was quite 
a hardship on Nunzio. Dominique, 
who is five, is registered to start our 
school in the fall term. He’s been in 
kindergarten the past few months 
and it’s been a blessing for his 
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mother... 

“Mario will become a ‘priest, you 
think?” 

“Who can say?” 

Last year the rockhill was bought 
by a woman who said her daughter 
was a nun. She bought it as a symbol 
of faith. A small group of Mario’s 
followers asked permission to use the 
property as before. She consented 
and believers installed a beautiful 
statue in plaster of paris in a glass 
enclosure. There are crosses and a 
bronze crucifix standing, novena 
and votive candles, and a picture of 
St. Anthony. 

The grounds during the past year 
have been kept clean. Several weeks 
ago a seventeen year old lad said he 
saw Our Blessed Virgin. She spoke to 
him, he said, and told him to quit his 
job delivering packages until some- 
thing better came along. She said he 
would not have to worry because 
good days were ahead of him. This 
boy lives two or three miles down 
below on the Concourse. Every day 
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without fail he pedals his way up to 
the shrine with a shovel in the basket 
over his front wheel and spends an 
hour or so on the grounds keeping it 
neat. Then he goes home to spend 
the rest of the day with friends in 
his neighborhood. 

One family with a creative urge 
built a small cave of stones on the 
rock and inside installed statues of 
three saints—Teresa, Ann, and Rita. 
Others came with regularity, bring- 
ing candles and statues and framed 
pictures. They still come and go, the 
people as well as the articles of devo- 
tion, and the site is never barren any 
more. New candles are brought 
every week by another family, and 
when they light them they all kneel 
and say the Rosary. It is a Sunday 
ritual with them, and who knows 
but that one day this lot facing 
Van Cortland Park in the heart of 
Moshulu may yet become a recorded 
shrine. 

And so, when you ask, do I be- 
lieve in Mario’s story, what can I say? 


Bartok in New York 


Harry C. Morris 


Outside his window a concerto called 

Him home, and Magyar themes in alien soil 
Released him from the growing fever long 
Enough for us to hear a thrush dip toward 
The Slavic grain Dohnanyi led him through. 


The final years he lived in flooding sound 
And penciled out the harshness of his youth, 
Yet searching out the dregs of pain and age 
There is only a crescendo quest. 


Jamess “Jungle”: The Seasons 


EDWARD STONE 


R. David Kerner’s absorb- 
ing analysis of Henry 
James’s “Beast in the Jun- 


gle” concludes with the reminder 
that the tale is essentially a parable 
illustrating the law of human con- 
duct: “It is not good for man to live 
alone.” If so, the reader will expect 
to find the characters representing 
not only their ephemeral selves but 
the everlasting qualities they sym- 
bolize. More or less by way of antic- 
ipating this expectation which his 
analysis leads to, Mr. Kerner has 
inquired into the properties of the 
names in the tale (a traditional pur- 
suit with parables) and has furnished 
notes to two of them: one, of 


Marcher’s companion, and the other, 
of her original residence. Of the 
first: “What is May? The reader is 


twitted by her name: May is 
may-be.” That is, “May is the Road 
Not Taken”—“the projection of 
Marcher’s realizable nature by which 
he can judge his failure to live.” Mr. 
Kerner’s other clue to “The Beast” 
as parable is the place Weatherend, 
which may stand for “ ‘Weather’s 
End’ —the real thing, unchange- 
able.” 

The present writer concurs, and 
herein wishes to consider how other 
equally reasonable possibilities to be 
found there may sketch in the lines 
of a tangible imagery to accompany 
and elaborate James’s parable. The 
imagery in question is the imagery 
1“A Note on The Beast in the Jungle,’ University of 


Kansas City Review, XVII, 109-118 (Winter, 1950). 
2]bid., 115-117. 


of the months and seasons. 

Let us note, first, that the man is 
named Marcher. As an allusive name 
this can yield at least two interpre- 
tations. The first is obvious: a 
marcher, or one advancing in a grave 
or stately manner, steadily. Cer- 
tainly the plot of ““The Beast” sup- 
ports such a reading. But an 
additional one is equally possible: a 
March-er, or someone meant to sug- 
gest the month of March. At first 
glance this possibility may seem fan- 
ciful, but at first glance only. For 
notice next that the heroine is 
named May. Next, that the month 
which finally and irrevocably comes 
between them is both as a matter of 
record and of reiteration the month 
of April. And finally, that both the 
story and the year begin in autumn, 
rise steadily to a zenith in spring, 
then slope sharply to a conclusion 
in autumn. 

With this position of months 
looking out at him from the story, 
the reader may understandably at- 
tribute it less to coincidence than to 
an attempt on the part of James, 
whether deliberate or not, to provide 
an underscoring to the already very 
legible lettering of his little parable. 
In short, may not the calendar in 
James’s tale be observed as a back- 
drop to James’s little play? 

If so, then the most important of 
all is the month of April, for it is 
being asked to serve as two medians, 
one exact and the other approxi- 
mate. Can it not bear this weight in 
the story? Consider first its first 
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function. When, in Part IV, Marcher 
is finally at the point of thwarting 
his doom, when the reader is finally 
led to expect a declaration—to ex- 
pect the chill of March(er) to be 
transmuted into the warmth of May 
(Bartram),—the coldness both of 
his nature and of April fatally inter- 
venes. For their interview takes 
place “in that long fresh light of 
waning April days . . .” Spring was 
to have come early that year (March 
was eventually to have yielded to 
May). Nevertheless, it had not, and 
the treachery of Eliot’s “cruelest 
month” emphasizes the egotism or 
treachery or cruelty or whatever of 
Marcher, whose heart fails to act at 
the promptings of his intelligence. 

He perceives the: “‘cold meaning- 
less cheer” of May’s room for this, 
“the first time of the year,” of all 
times, “without a fire’; intuits that 


“it will never see a fire again,” that 
whereas her eyes are still as beautiful 
as they were many years ago, they 
are beautiful “with a strange cold 
light—a light that somehow was a 
part of the effect if it wasn’t rather 
a part of the cause, of the pale hard 


sweetness of the season and the 
hour.” Her “cold sweet eyes” are on 
him as she comes up to him standing 
by the now fireless chimney-piece, 
and he knows that “her light might 
at any instant go out; wherefore he 
must make the most of it.” But he 
does nothing about it, and so she 
dies. That is, the chill of his loveless 
relationship to her kills her, for 
spring can come early as well as late 
(April can be an early May or a late 
March) and in James’s parable for 
once (“that year”) spring was to 
have come early, but May judged 
wrong in putting out her artificial 
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warmth, for spring came late—too 
late, we realize, and eventually he 
does. May could not bridge the gap 
by herself, and we are told that to 
the very end of his own life he re- 
calls the twilight of “‘the cold April 
when, pale, ill, wasted, but all beau- 
tiful,” she had been “perhaps even 
then recoverable.” 

The other season correspondence 
in the story, while not as neat, may 
also yield an effect without wrench- 
ing. If we discount the first meeting 
of the man and woman ten years be- 
fore the story opens (and well we 
may, since Marcher himself remem- 
bers almost everything about it 
erroneously), then they meet first at 
Weatherend, in the autumn. It is an 
October day that charms him, both 
because of itself and because of her, 
and for the same reason in both 
cases: their light, their power of 
illuminating things for him. The 
charm of Weatherend is “in the way 
the autumn day looked into the high 
windows as it waned; the way the 
red light, breaking at the close from 
under a low sombre sky, reached 
out in a long shaft and played over 
old wainscots, old tapestry, old gold, 
old colour.” And May herself brings 
back all the details of their first meet- 
ing “like the torch of a lamplighter 
who touches into flame, one by one, 
a long row of gas jets... [her] 
illumination was brilliant ...” They 
are truly at the end of the weather 
during this first autumnal encounter 
at Weatherend. 

But because of Marcher, May 
moves out of weather’s end into the 
weather: specifically, she sets up in 
London in order to accompany him 
on his fantastic quest. Some years 
later (in Part II) when he brings her 
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the customary birthday present, it 
is “at a season of thick fog and gen- 
eral outward gloom’”—the very day, 
note, when she foresees her doom 
and his, but he doesn’t. This is, by 
inference, winter, for it is as a result 
of her realization (in Part III) that 
she can no longer meet him any- 
where except in front of her fire, to 
which she now resigns herself more 
and more. Now it is because of this 
failure of his to understand that, 
when April comes, the fire goes out, 
in both senses, as interpreted above. 
Thus there is nothing in life left for 
him but to continue to draw breath, 
now apparently to no purpose. This 
he does until the final day, which, 
like the first, is in autumn. 

But this one is a “grey afternoon 
when the leaves were thick in the 
alleys.” Once, a year before, he had 
stood before her grave, “fixing with 
his eyes her inscribed name and 
date,” but “her two names became a 
pair of eyes that didn’t know him” 
—from whom “no palest light 
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broke.” Now on this grey afternoon 
he is resting with an unprecedented 
heaviness “on the low stone that 
bore May Bartram’s name.” It is at 
this point that he looks squarely into 
the face of a fellow-sufferer, and the 
look he sees there smites him. Now 
the light breaks. The “illumination” 
now begun “blazed to the zenith,” 
and now “the name on the table 
smote him as the passage of his 
neighbor had done, and what it said 
to him... was that she was what he 
had missed.” Now her two names 
finally illuminate his life as she her- 
self did that first day back at 
Weatherend, and he sees that May 
was what he had missed. But this 
time there is no longer a May 
Bartram to illuminate this much 
later autumn, and nothing remains 
for him but this last, appropriate 
gesture: to seek in her embrace the 
light and warmth that she, who had 
once brought them to him, had 
taken from him forever. 


Secret—From Pierre Reverdy 
Translated by Charles Guenther 


The empty bell 
The dead birds 
In the house where everything sleeps 
Nine o’clock 


The earth remains motionless 
It seems that someone’s sighing 
The trees appear to smile 
The water trembles at the tip of each leaf 
A cloud travels through the night 


A man sings in front of the door 


The window is opened silently 
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